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ITH A deep sense of duty and high resolve, I accept 

your nomination. I accept it with a full and grateful 

heart—without reservation—~and with only one obli- 
gation—the obligation to devote every effort of body, mind 
and spirit to lead our party back to victory and our nation 
back to greatness. 

I am grateful, too, that you have provided me with such 
an eloquent statement of our party's platform. Pledges which 
are made so eloquently are made to be kept. “The rights of 
man”—the civil and economic rights essential to the human 
dignity of all men—are indeed our goal and our first prin- 
ciples. This is a platform on which I can run with enthusiasm 
and conviction. 

And I am grateful, finally, that I can rely in the coming 
months on so many others—on a distinguished running-mate 
who brings unity to our ticket and strength to our platform, 
Lyndon Johnson—on one of the most articulate statesmen of 
our time, Adlai Stevenson—on a great spokesman for our 
needs as a nation and a people, Stuart Symington—and on that 
fighting campaigner whose support I welcome, President 
Harry S. Truman. 

I feel a lot safer now that they are on my side again. And 
I am proud of the contrast with our Republican competitors. 
For their ranks are apparently so thin that not one challenger 
has come forth with both the competence and the courage to 
make theirs an open convention. 

I am fully aware of the fact that the Democratic party, 
by nominating someone of my faith, has taken on what many 
regard as a new and hazardous risk—new, at least, since 1928. 
But I look at it this way: 

The Democratic Party has once again placed its confidence 
in the American people, and in their ability to render a free, 
fair judgment. 

And you have, at the same time, placed your confidence in 


me, and in my ability to render a free, fair judgment—to 
uphold the Constitution and my oath of office—and to reject 
any kind of religious pressure or obligation that might directly 
or indirectly interfere with my conduct of the Presidency in 
the national interest. ¢ 

My record of fourteen years supporting public education— 
supporting complete separation of church and state—and 
resisting pressures from any source on any issue should be clear 
by now to everyone. 

I hope that no American, considering the really critical 
issues facing this country, will waste his franchise by voting 
either for me or against me solely on account of my religious 
affiliation. It is not relevant, I want to stress, what some other 
political or religious leader may have said on this subject. It 
is not relevant what abuses may have existed in other countries 
or in other times. It is not relevant what pressures, if any, 
might conceivably be brought to bear on me. 

I am telling you now what you are entitled to know: 

That my decisions on every public policy will be my own— 
as an Americar, a Democrat and a free man. 

Under any circumstances, however, the victory we seek in 
November will not be easy. We all know that in our hearts. 
We recognize the power of the forces that will be aligned 
against us. We know they will invoke the name of Abraham 
Lincoln on behalf of their candidate—despite the fact that his 
political career has often seemed to show charity toward none 
and malice for all. 

We know that it will not be easy to campaign against a 
man who has spoken or voted on every known side of every 
known issue. Mr. Nixon may feel it is his turn now, after the 
New Deal and the Fair Deal—but before he deals, someone 
had better cut the cards. 

That “someone” may be the millions of Americans who 
voted for President Eisenhower but balk at his would-be, self- 
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JOHN F. KENNEDY 


appointed successor. For just as historians tell us that Richard 
I was not fit to fill the shoes of bold Henry Il—and that 
Richard Cromwell was not fit to wear the mantle of his uncle 
—they might add in future years that Richard Nixon did not 
measure to the footsteps of Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Perhaps he could carry on the party policies—the policies of 
Nixon, Benson, Dirksen and Goldwater. But this nation cannot 
afford such a luxury. Perhaps we could afford a Coolidge 
following Harding. And perhaps we could afford a Pierce 
following Fillmore. 

But after Buchanan this nation needed a Lincoln—after 
Taft, we needed a Wilson—after Hoover we needed Franklin 
Roosevelt—and after eight years of drugged and fitful sleep, 
this nation needs strong, creative Democratic leadership in 
the White House. 

But we are not merely running against Mr. Nixon. Our task 
is not merely one of itemizing Republican failures. Nor is that 
wholly necessary. For the families forced from the farm will 
know how to vote without our telling them. The unemployed 
miners and textile workers will know how to vote. The old 
people without medical care—the families without a decent 
home—the parents of children without adequate food or 
schools—they all know that it’s time for a change. 

But I think the American people expect more from us than 
cries of indignation and attack. The times are too grave, the 
challenge too urgent, and the stakes too high—to permit the 
customary passions of political debate. We are not here to 
curse the darkness, but to light the candle that can guide us 
through that darkness to a safe and sane future. As Winston 
Churchill said on taking office some twenty years ago: 

“If we open a quarrel between the present and the past, we 
shall be in danger of losing the future.” 

Today our concern must be with that future. For the world 
is changing. The old era is ending. The old ways will not do. 

Abroad, the balance of power is shifting. There are new 
and more terrible weapons—new and uncertain nations—new 
pressures of population and deprivation. One-third of the 
world, it has been said, may be free—but one-third is the 
victim of cruel repression—and the other one-third is rocked 
by the pangs of poverty, hunger and envy. More energy is 
released by the awakening of these new nations than by the 
fission of the atom itself. 

Meanwhile, Communist influence has penetrated further 
into Asia, stood astride the Middle East and now festers some 
ninety miles off the coast of Florida. Friends have slipped 
into neutrality—and neutrals into hostility. As our keynoter 
reminded us, the President who began his career by going to 
Korea ends it by staying away from Japan. 

The world has been close to war before—but now man, who 
has survived all previous threats to his existence, has taken 
into his mortal hands the power to exterminate the entire 
species some seven times over. 

Here at home, the changing fact of the future is equally 
revolutionary. The New Deal and the Fair Deal were bold 
measures for their generations—but this is a new generation. 

A technological revolution on the farm has led to an output 
explosion—but we have not yet learned to harness that ex- 
plosion usefully, while protecting our farmers’ right to full 
parity income. 

An urban population revolution has overcrowded our 
schools, cluttered up our suburbs, and increased the squalor of 
our slums. 

A peaceful revolution for human rights—demanding an end 
to racial discrimination in all parts of our community life— 
has strained at the leashes imposed by timid Executive leader- 
ship. 

A medical revolution has extended the life of our elder 
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citizens without providing the dignity and security those 
later years deserve. And a revolution of automation finds 
machines replacing men in the mines and mills of America, 
without replacing their income or their training or their need 
to pay the family doctor, grocer and landlord. 

There has also been a change—a slippage—in our intel- 
lectual and moral strength. Seven lean years of drouth and 
famine have withered the field of ideas. Blight has descended 
on our regulatory agencies—and a dry rot, beginning in Wash- 
ington, is seeping into every corner of America—in the payola 
mentality, the expense account way of life, the confusion 
between what is legal and what is right. Too many Americans 
have lost their way, their will and their sense of historic 
purpose. 

It is time, in short, for a new generation of leadership—new 
men to cope with new problems and new opportunities. 

All over the world, particularly in the newer nations, young 
men are coming to power—men who are not bound by the 
traditions of the past—men who are not blinded by the old 
fears and hates and rivalries—young men who can cast off the 
old slogans and delusions and suspicions. 

The Republican nominee-to-be, of course, is also a young 
man. But his approach is as old as McKinley. His party is the 
party of the past. His speeches are generalities from Poor 
Richard’s Almanac. Their platform, made up of left-over 
Democratic planks, has the courage of our old convictions. 
Their pledge is a pledge to the status quo—and today there 
can be no status quo. 

For I stand tonight facing west on what was once the last 
frontier. From the lands that stretch 3,000 miles behind me, 
the pioneers of old gave up their safety, their comfort and 
sometimes their lives to build a new world here in the West. 

They were not the captives of their own doubts, the 
prisoners of their own price tags. Their motto was not “every 
man for himself’—but “all for the common cause.” They were 
determined to make that new world strong and free, to over- 
come its hazards and its hardships, to conquer the enemies 
that threatened from without and within. 

Today some would say that those struggles are all over— 
that all the horizons have been explored—that all the battles 
have been won—that there is no longer an American frontier. 

But I trust that no one in this vast assemblage will agree 
with those sentiments. For the problems are not all solved and 
the battles are not all won—and we stand today on the edge 
of a new frontier—the frontier of the 1960’s—a frontier of 
unknown opportunities and perils—a frontier of unfulfilled 
hopes and threats. 

Woodrow Wilson’s New Freedom promised our nation a 
new political and economic framework. Franklin Roosevelt's 
New Deal promised security and succor to those in neea. But 
the New Frontier of which I speak is not a set of promises— 
it is a set of challenges. It sums up not what I intend to offer 
the American people, but what I intend to ask of them. It 
appeals to their pride, not their pocketbook—it holds out the 
promise of more sacrifice instead of more security. 

But I tell you the New Frontier is here, whether we seek 
it or not. Beyond that frontier are uncharted areas of science 
and space, unsolved problems of peace and war, unconquered 
pockets of ignorance and prejudice, unanswered questions of 
poverty and surplus. 

It would be easier to shrink back from that frontier, to look 
to the safe mediocrity of the past, to be lulled by good 
intentions and high rhetoric—and those who prefer that course 
should not cast their votes for me, regardless of party. 

But I believe the times demand invention, innovation, 
imagination, decision. I am <:king each of you to be new 
pioneers on that New Frontier. My call is to the young in 
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heart, regardless of age—to the stout in spirit, regardless of 
party——to all who respond to the scriptural call: 

“Be strong and of good courage; be not afraid, neither be 
thou dismayed.” 

For courage—not complacency—is our need today—leader- 
ship—not salesmanship. And the only valid test of leadership 
is the ability to lead, and lead vigorously. A tired nation, said 
David Lloyd George, is a tory nation—and the United States 
today cannot afford to be either tired or tory. 

There may be those who wish to hear more—more promises 
to this group or that—more harsh rhetoric about the men in 
the Kremun—more assurances of a golden future, where 
taxes are always low and subsidies ever high. But my promises 
are in the platform you have adopted. Our ends will not be 
won by rhetoric and we can have faith in the future only if 
we have faith in ourselves. 

For the harsh facts of the matter are that we stand on this 
frontier at a turning-point in history. We must prove all over 
again whether this nation—or any nation so conceived—can 
long endure—whether our society—with its freedom of choice, 
its breadth of opportunity, its range of alternatives—can com- 
pete with the single-minded advance of the Communist system. 

Can a nation organized and governed such as ours endure? 
That is the real question. Have we the nerve and the will? Can 
we carry through in an age where we will witness not only 
new breakthroughs in weapons of destruction—but also a race 
for mastery of the sky and the rain, the ocean and the tides, 
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the far side of space and the inside of men’s minds? 

Are we up to the task? Are we equal to the challenge? Are 
we willing to match the Russian sacrifice of the present for 
the future? Or must we sacrifice our future in order to enjoy 
the present? 

That is the question of the New Frontier. That is the choice 
our nation must make—a choice that lies not merely between 
two men or two parties, but between the public interest and 
private comfort—between national greatness and national 
decline—between the fresh air of progress and the stale, dank 
atmosphere of “normalcy”"—between determined dedication 
and creeping mediocrity. 

All mankind. waits upon our decision. A whole world looks 
to see what we’ will! do. We cannot fail their trust; we cannot 
fail to try. 

It has been a long road from that first snowy day in New 
Hampshire to this crowded convention city. Now begins an- 
other long journey, taking me into your cities and homes all 
over America. Give me your help, your hand, your voice, your 
vote. Recall with me the words of Isaiah: 

“They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength; 
they shall mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run, and 
not be weary.” 

As we face the coming challenge, we too, shall wait upon 
the Lord and ask that He renew our strength. Then shall we be 
equal to the test. Then we shall not be weary. And then we 
shall prevail. 


Need For New Leadership 


GREAT DECISIONS TO BE MADE 
By LeROY COLLINS, Governor of Florida and Chairman of the Democratic National Convention 


Delivered at the Democratic National Convention, Los Angeles, California, July 12, 1960 


ENATOR CHURCH, Chairman Butler, Mrs. Price, 
delegates. First iet me say to you, Senator Church, that 
we are all filled with much pride in the distinction of 

your service as temporary chairman. It was a great service 
vat reflects much credit upon yourself and upon your state 
and upon your party and upon our nation. And also we con- 
gratulate you for the excellence of your keynote speech of 
last evening, which certainly was stimulating and inspiring. 

Will all delegates please take their seats, will you please 
eliminate as much as possible the confusion on the floor? 

It is with much pride that I take up this gavel and accept 
the opportunity to serve our party and our nation as permanent 
chairman of this convention. I promise each of you that I shall 
do my best to serve with fairness and efficiency. 

To try to fill the boots of a Texan under any circumstances 
is difficult. This is especially so when that Texan is the 
Honorable Sam Rayburn, distinguished Speaker of the House, 
who has served with conspicuous competence as permanent 
chairman of our past three national conventions. 

Mr. Sam, as all of us affectionately know you, I wish you 
would rise from that great Texas delegation so that we can 
all give you a hand, and take a bow. Ladies and gentlemen, 
Mr. Sam Rayburn. 

With all of the wonderful introductions which have been 
given me and other things that have been said, I am reminded 
of something that happened to me when I started practicing 
law back in my hometown of Tallahassee, Fla., some twenty- 
eight years ago. 

That was in the bottom of the Republican depression of 
1931, and I was just starting out. One of the first cases 


brought by a farmer who had a cow run over by the railroad 
train and he wanted me to sue the company for damages. Well, 
a rather strange thing had happened. While most of this 
farmer's cattle were very sorry old broken-down range cows, 
well, this particular cow happened to be a very fine purebred 
registered cow. 

Well, they used to say down our way that the way to 
produce a fine purebred registered cow was to take an old 
broken-down range heifer and cross her with a railroad 
locomotive. 

Well, I never will forget the day we tried that case. The 
railroad company wanted to make a test case of some kind 
out of it and take it to the Supreme Court of our state and 
then on to the United States Supreme Court, so it had 
imported to Tallahassee a great staff of lawyers from up East 
to supplement the local staff. 

Well, the old farmer and I were seated over here at a table 
all by ourselves in the courtroom and this great battery of 
lawyers was over there. 

Well, I had put on my evidence. I thought I made out a 
good case. Then I made the opening argument to the jury, 
and I thought I reached heights of eloquence in oratory that 
no mortal man had ever achieved before. 

Then one after the other these railroad lawyers started 
arguing, and they were great speakers and I could tell after 
each one spoke that my client's optimism was getting just a 
little less and a little less and a little less. 

Finally, after the third one spoke, my client leaned over 
to me and he says, “Say, son, have you got another chance 
to argue to that jury?” And I said, “Oh, yes, when they all 
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get through I’m going to make the closing argument.” 

He said, “Well that's fine. I tell you what you tell them. 
You tell them that the railroad company was a great big 
rich corporation and had plenty of money and could get plenty 
of lawyers and I was just a poor old farmer and couldn't get 
much.” 

Well, I told them that and I guess out of sympathy they 
brought us in a nice verdict of $500 for that cow. It wasn't 
long after that that I started representing the railroad company. 

I am sustained, however, as I accept these responsibilities, 
by the continued presence on the rostrum of our able parlia- 
mentarian of so many past conventions, Honorable Clarence 
Cannon, Congressman from Missouri. 

Delegates, it is serious business that brings us here. In the 
air as we meet there is a compelling sense of history, of 
urgency. 

Each of us, I believe, understands the obligation we share 
not to make this just another political convention—the kind 
which appears to so many Americans and to people abroad as 
nothing more than a noise circus of partisanship. This is no 
time for ordinary politics. 

Rather, if we can see ourselves in this circumstance of crisis 
we can make this convention a kind of turning-point, where 
the highest hopes of a great nation are caught up and translated 
into action which channels the surging mainstream of Ameri- 
can history. 

The kind of turning-point symbolized by Thomas Jefferson, 
who cut for us a pattern of popular government, rather than 
government by a ruling elite. 

The kind of turning-point symbolized by Andrew Jackson, 
who brought to fruition the first flowerings of American 
economic democracy. 

The kind of turning-point symbolized by Woodrow Wilson, 
who lit a lantern in a darkened world in search of an organized 
peace. 

The kind of turning-point symbolized by Franklin Roosevelt, 
who saved a society on the rim of revolution and defended 
democracy everywhere against the most brutal assault of 
tyranny known to man. 

The kind of turning-point symbolized by Harry Truman, 
who led a war-torn world onto the pathway of peaceful recon- 
struction. 

There is nothing like an American political convention— 
particularly a Democratic convention when it is inspired with 
a sense of mission, as indeed the times demand this one should 
be. 

A convention can represent the best—or the worst—of 
what is American. 

Delegates, let us here bring out the best that is America, 
so that our fellow countrymen—whether Democrats, Repub- 
licans or independents—and our friends throughout the world 
can take new heart in these troubled times and regain their 
faith that America, once more, is acting like America—that 
it is indeed, the land of the free, the bold and the brave. 

There are cynics who think modern America is incapable 
of this, that we do not have it in us, that the American people 
and we who represent them here tonight do not have what 
it takes. 

Well, they do not know the Americans I know, nor the 
America I love. 

Of course, we can. And we will. For we know that Ameri- 
cans can do anything—yes, anything—they set their hearts 
and minds to do. 

The American people have not lost their way. Let’s get that 
straight. 

It is their leaders who have failed to point the way. 

It is their leaders who have given a warped image of this 
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nation to the world. 

We have critics who say that America cannot understand 
the problems and needs of the rest of the world. Now, that is 
wrong, just as wrong as it can be. For we are, in truth, made 
up of the rest of the world. 

Nowhere on earth have the races of man congregated as 
they have in America. No nation in history can boast of a 
population so cosmopolitan, so enriched by the diversity of 
cultures, as America’s. 

The entire American people are represented here. Just 
look about you, at your neighbors in this great hall. All races, 
religions, nationalities and ethnic origins are reflected here. 
This is the strength of the Democratic party, as it is the 
strength of America. 

And we have come to this national convention from every 
port of our land. 

‘rom New England, where fresh vision is being cultivated 
in the rich soil of solid traditions. 

From the Eastern seaboard, where the first foothold of 
America continues to beckon with old and new promise. 

From the Southland, where dynamic progress is being made 
and new leadership is being forged despite ancient shackles. 

From the Great Plains, where latter-day pioneers are finding 
frontiers as rewarding as those of old. 

From the Pacific Northwest, where the very air is electric. 

And from the Western states, where a man’s spirit is limited 
only by the range of his own vision. 

From all these areas we are gathered in California, where 
so much of the new growth, the new spirit, the new hope of 
America abounds. 

Such a nation longs for leadership from a party likes ours, 
welded so closely to the whole people of America—a party 
whose leadership is willing and able to move forward, to 
change with changing conditions, to match needs with deeds. 

In such a nation, delegates, the Democratic party must be 
the people’s advocate rather than their referee, their partisan 
rather than their patron. 

This must be our spirit in this convention as we write a 
platform that will inscribe the broad principles on which we 
stand, and as we nominate candidates who will advance those 
principles, both in the campaign and after victory. 

Americans, and the rest of the world, are looking to us in 
this convention to do more meaningful things than run down 
Republicans and pat our own backs. They want far more from 
this convention than an exercise in political maneuvering. 
They want purposeful leadership. They want to know of us 
what we propose to do; and they are entitled to inquire and 
to be told. 

As we go about our duties, let us keep clearly in mind that 
not only what we do is important, but also how we do it, 
and why we do it. 

We cannot be all things to all men. Rather, we should seek 
to reflect the best of the aspirations which are basic to all men. 

As Democrats in convention, we must not lock upon the 
American public interest as the sum total of its special inter- 
ests and voting blocs. Instead, we should say to the people of 
America that we will treat all Americans for what they are 
above all else—Americans. 

We must take our stand on the great issues which affect 
the lives and happiness of all Americans—whether they come 
from the farm, the factory, from a Jewish home, a Catholic 
home, a Protestant home, a Negro home, from the North, 
South, East or West. 

We must stand for those essentials upon which the great 
majority of decent Americans can agree, can unite and can 
move forward together once again. 

Let us in this convention reassert America’s true purpose. 
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Let us reaffirm our faith in ourselves and reassure the world 
that we want only what America has always wanted: a better 
life, a freer world—-not merely for ourselves but for mankind 
everywhere. 

There was a time, and it was not so long ago, when the 
word, “America” was magic in the most faraway villages on 
earth. To the oppressed everywhere, that word carried the 
thundering promise of a better life. 

But of late this magic seems to have vanished. 

This thundering promise is a whisper now, if heard at all 
among the delirious mobs on the hostile streets of Peiping, or 
even what we thought were the friendly streets of Tokyo and 
Havana. 

The purpose of America has been made to appear confused 
in a world in which hundreds of millions of newly awakened 
men and women are struggling for freedom and bread and 
respect. 

Yet this world of upheaval and rapid change is not a world 
that is alien to America. This is the kind of world for which 
America was born. 

The faith and courage of America have not failed in the 
face of the challenges of war. We must not fail before the 
challenges of peace. 

The American people know that to go to war will mean a 
charred and blistered humanity amid a rubble of atomic ashes. 

But they have not been told clearly and unmistakably that 
the alternative to a hot war does not have to be a degrading, 
exhausting and costly cold war, in which we merely sweat out 
a deathwatch pending ultimate disaster. 

We can in this convention assure the American people that 
there is yet another alternative—an exciting and enabling 
alternative, in which we can enlist the fervor and energy of 
the American people as never before. 

That alternative is simply the fulfillment of the American 
dream, which is just as surely peace at home and democracy 
abroad as it is democracy at home and peace abroad. 

History has brought us an opportunity to hasten a world 
in which poverty and ignorance and injustice no longer are 
permitted to exist. 

The constructive power now in our hands is enormous, and 
the possibilities for using it to eliminate ancient human ills 
and expand human happiness are almost without limit in a 
world of revolutionary change. 

America can become the arsenal of peace, as it has been the 
arsenal of free men in war. 

This convention is challenged to reassert on behalf of the 
American people that we no longer want a foreign policy 
based on fear. 

That while we shall remain militarily strong, we are not 
going to be so foolish as to put our reliance on military might 
alone. 

That we rejoice in the aspirations of less fortunate nations 
to achieve industrialization and independence in one genera- 
tion. 

And that we will take our own bold and affirmative steps 
in the future rather than wait to react negatively to what other 
nations may propose. 

Instead of a foreign policy rooted in fear, this convention 
is in position to propose for America a foreign policy based 
on faith in our own future and on hope for all those struggling 
populations which seek what we, ourselves, sought only 184 
years ago. 

Yes, this convention can proclaim to the people of the 
world, by what we say and do here, that America once again 
is the America they respected, an America committed to wage 
war on the very causes of war: colonialism, poverty, hunger, 
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disease, ignorance, prejudice, wherever such exists throughout 
the world. 

If this be assaulted by the timid as “far-reaching,” we will 
answer that boldness is America’s nature. 

If this be assaulted by the short-sighted as “impractical,” 
we will answer that the only practical approach is the one 
which implements old ideals with new ideas. 

If this be assaulted by the preachers of false-economy as 
“too costly,” we will answer that America no longer can 
afford to do otherwise. 

If this be assaulted by the selfish as a “do-good” philosophy, 
we will ask in reply: since when in America is it wrong to do 
good? 

No, we in this convention can assure our fellow Americans 
that they have nothing to fear—and the world will learn once 
again that it has nothing co fear from America—if we will 
but allow the best that is within America to shine through. 

But before this nation can again play such a role on the 
world scene effectively, it must put its own house in order. 

In this convention, we have an opportunity to make it clear 
that we are not content to let America rock along short of 
its fullest potential. 

Be seated please. I haven't seen Mrs. Roosevelt yet but | 
hope those who are with her can escort her on down here 
to the platform so that I can present her to this great audience. 
Be seated, and I shall finish my remarks while she is being 
escorted on down. Thank you, please be seated. 

Will you please be seated We'll see if we can get Mrs 
Roosevelt down here on the rostrum so that she can be pre- 
sented to all of you. I know you are all anxious to see her, 
as I am. 

We are not content with the gradual stagnation of the 
world’s most productive economy by unreasonable official 
fears that rapid economic growth will lead inevitably to 
inflation. 

We are not content to see our national resources eroded 
away or pillaged for private advantage. 

We are not content with educational programs that allow 
millions of our best brains to go undeveloped—a tragic waste 
of human resources. 

We are not content to watch our crime rates, juvenile de- 
linquency, alcoholism and dope addiction go higher and higher 
each year. 

We are not content, in the richest country on earth, with 
medical services that are beyond the reach of millions of our 
elderly citizens, through no fault of theirs. 

We are not content with racial and religious prejudices 
which continue to stifle opportunity. 

We are not content that so many of our fellow citizens live 
in sickness and vice-producing slums until, now, more Ameri- 
cans live in city slums than live on all our farms combined. 

We are not content with the growing acceptance of massive 
mediocrity in almost every phase of our national life. 

We are not content to see the fix, payola, high-pressure 
advertising and rock-and-roll more and more becoming sym- 
bolic of the American way of life. 

Delegates, an America headed for moral bankruptcy under 
a self-satisfied banner of “peace and prosperity” never can win 
a world for democracy and human freedom. 

Indeed, the American people, hearing this Republican chant 
of “peace and prosperity,” are sickened when, abroad, the 
causes of war are virtually untouched, and when, at home, there 
is little peace of mind and a serious lack of prosperity of spirit. 

The crisis now facing our nation suggests the crisis that 
ancient Israel faced in the days of Jeremiah preceding the 
Babylonian captivity. Then, too, the sweet scent of “peace and 
prosperity” was spread like incense over the land, masking the 
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odor of a slow moral decay which led eventually to national 
disaster. 

Jeremiah thundered against the greed and immorality of 
his day. And his attack on the official “cover-up” for compla- 
cency in high places has its echoes today. He called out in 
anguish: 

“They have healed the wounds of my people lightly, saying, 
peace, peace, when there is no peace.” 

Jeremiah’s word for peace was the Hebrew “shalom,’—- 
which signifies more than a cessation of military antagonisms. 
It embraces the integrity and full material and spiritual 
prosperity of a meaningful peace. 

Delegates, we need—we desperately need—such a peace 
today. In our own high places, we must have the understand- 
ing of the reality of peace reflected by Jeremiah. 

The responsibility for calling upon the American people 
to forsake ways which threaten to lead to national disaster 
has fallen increasingly upon the President of the United 
States. For, as Franklin Roosevelt said: 

“The Presidency is not merely an administrative office. 
It is preeminently a place of moral leadership. All of 
our great Presidents were leaders of thought at times 
when certain historic ideas in the life of the nation had 
to be clarified.” 

Delegates, now—right now—is such a time. 

It is our responsibility in this convention to nominate a 
President who can provide the moral leadership the American 
people must have to meet the challenges of this revolutionary 
age. 

He must be a man capable of original thought, for the 
Presidency is the borning-place of national policy. 

He must be a man of impelling sincerity, for the President 
must earn the attention of the American people by the force 
of his personality as well as the vigor of his ideas. 

He must be a man who is not afraid to be out front, for 
Presidential leadership cannot await the findings of the latest 
opinion polls. 

He must be a man whose roots, while growing in any 
region, nourish a president whose vision reaches into every 
corner of the land and embraces all our people. 

He must know good not because he can sense it, but because 
he has done it 
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He must know progress not because he has seen the low 
ground left behind, but because he has been a part of the 
struggle for the high ground ahead 

He must know injustice not because he can place the blame 
for wrong, but because he has righted it. 

He must know the truth not because he has heard it, but 
because he has spoken it. 

He must be an uncommon man with a common touch— 
a man who recognizes his responsibility to all the people, 
all the time; whose solemn commitment to the national inter- 
est and welfare he places above all else. 

In times of deepest crisis, when history has required that 
great presidents be produced, the Democratic party has risen 
to the challenge. 

The call to our party here and now is to produce for our 
nation a leader capable of again bringing Americans to their 
feet tingling with pride and glowing with courage—not out 
of fear but out of faith in America and a better world for all. 

Delegates, this is the call of history to this convention. 

What an exciting opportunity it is! 

What a magnificent period of history in which to be 
Americans! 

Many years ago I heard of a father who one night went 
to his son’s room to see if he were tucked in and asleep. He 
entered the room very quietly and then realized that his 
son was on his knees saying his prayers. And he overheard 
his boy say clearly: “Help me to grow up to be the kind 
of man my daddy is.” 

The father withdrew unnoticed. He went straight to his 
own room and got down on his own knees and prayed: “Dear 
God, please help me to be the kind of man my little boy 
wants me to be.” 

Delegates, as i bring down this gavel to open the official 
business of this Thirty-third Democratic National Conven- 
tion, I bope each of you will resolve to make this the kind 
of convention the American people want it to be, the kind 
of convention which will make you proud to say in years 
to come: “I was there.” 

Ours is the generation in which great decisions can no 
longer be passed to the next. The hour grows late, and you 
and I have work to do. 


“Citizenship” 
“WHERE DO YOU PERSONALLY STAND?” 
By COLONEL JOHN J. GRIFFIN, Business Consultant 
Delivered at Knights of Columbus Meeting, St. Louis Council, May 22, 1960 


patriotic lessons that will live in your memory for 
all time and today, you again renewed your vows of 
allegiance to God and country. 

As a prelude to this talk, let us briefly review the past few 
years to realize what we have to lose if we fail in our obliga- 
tions as citizens, and thereby permit the entrenchment of the 
enemies of America, which they can do and which they may 
do if the American people do not change from indifference 
to interest; if the American people do not drop their material- 
istic worship, clear their minds and return to God the 
things that are God's. 

[ could discuss Khrushchev, his hypocrisy, his uncouth 
blustering, bullying, fist shaking Hitler tactics but what would 
we accomplish other than performing a job he would love 
and that is public recognition—he is now in his final days 
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of dotage and will wind up as all good blustering four- 
flushing hypocrites do in the Moscow tradition, a victim of 
his own blood thirstiness so let him rave but—keep him in 
Russia. 

In times of war, when the security of the nation is in peril 
from the hostile armed forces who would, if they could, destroy 
us, it is am easy matter to arouse our citizenry to a pitch of 
patriotic fervor wherein every citizen worthy of the proud 
title “American” is willing, if not from a patriotic point 
of view, at least from a selfish point of view, to offer his 
services to his government in the defense of that which is 
so sacred and holy to every American. It is only at such times 
as this, it seems, that we realize what it would mean to us 
were we to lose the liberty and freedom we seem to enjoy 
so fully and value so lightly. 

It would be a needless gesture for me to go through a 
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category of meaningless words or euphonious phrases to 
picture the heartaches and worries, as well as patriotic sacrifices 
of our people during the war. It would be just as needless to 
draw a word picture of the joy and thanksgiving in their 
hearts when V-E and V-] days were declared, as these were 
sacred periods in your life. Therefore, we can leave that phase 
of our national behavior with you, as you lived it. As we 
relive those dark days, we realize it was faith that helped us; 
the beacon light in our darkest hour was our trust in God 
as we prayed the war would end, that peace would be here 
and again, we would return to a normal way of life. 

The war is over. That is, the shooting war—we have won 
it. Again, our sons have proven in no unmistakable terms 
that a free people, once aroused, become a force for good 
that no evil may overcome. But, I am afraid, in our rejoicing 
at the end of the war, we have taken it for granted we have 
won the peace. That, unfortunately, is not a fact. 

Today, this nation is in a more serious crisis than at any 
time in its existence.That may sound to you like the statement 
of an alarmist, but in the light of the facts, it is true. 

We today, stand alone. We have no frontiers of millions 
of men and abundance of wealth to hold the enemy at bay 
until such time as we make up our minds to enter into the 
fray and defeat him. 

Throughout all the years of our existence, we have been 
the beneficiary of peace in a world, so maintained by other 
nations. But, today that condition does not exist. 

Today, Russia is a greater menace to America than Hitler 
or Hirohito ever were. Russia is a total enemy of America 
without cause or reason to be so—this enmity caused by the 
one word in the English language they fear most—“freedom.” 
Our attempts and endeavors to bring that simple word and 
what it means and implies to their people is the cause of their 
hatred of us and is the reason they fear us. 

We have reached a place in world affairs where we must 
assume, if we are to exist, our place as the leader, and if we 
are to assume it, we cannot do so on the basis of a statement— 
“Leave me alone, I'm for peace.” Today, we must be in a 
position to impose that peace upon other people if we wish 
to have it here. When I say “impose” it upon other people, I 
do not mean to “buy” it. It probably may mean our troops, 
our planes, or our Navy is going to find it necessary to see 
action to prevent the destruction of this peace, but at the 
same time, it does not mean that we will be at war. 

If we are to take our place in world affairs today, (and 
take it we must, if we are to survive), then we, as a nation, 
must be in a position of sufficient strength to guarantee 
security to people all over the globe who desire freedom, so 
they too might enjoy the opportunities that are ours, and by 
granting to them such opportunities, we can eventually enable 
them to live so they can, in return, bring freedom and preserve 
peace in their particular countries. 

Now, the foregoing may sound like and be called—Ameri- 
can Imperialism. The people who call it such, know the 
statement is untrue as they say it because, when, if and as it 
becomes necessary to impose peace upon other people by 
force of arms, it will nor be for the purpose of territorial 
grabs or monetary gains, but it will be and must be, for the 
preservation of civilization and Christianity throughout the 
world. 

To intelligently conduct ourselves in the present crisis 
that confronts the world and we as a nation, we must look 
back carefully, scrutinize and analyze the past so we can 
know and understand our weaknesses, correct our faults so as 
to prepare and follow a program that will insure our future. 
This again returns us to the question of Russia and in speaking 
of Russia, I want to say it is not the Russian people with 
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whom we quarrel, but the Russian government. The un- 
fortunate people of Russia should have our sympathy and our 
prayers to deliver them from the atheistic leadership that is 
holding them in subjection with a ruthlessness that has ne ver 
before been witnessed in the civilized world; pray that 
Almighty God will strike from their ankles the shackles of 
slavery welded thereon by the Lenins and their bloody 
followers. 

Russia has reached its peak—as a matter of fact, it reached 
its peak on V-J Day. Recent events in the world prove con- 
clusively that a people, if not shackled with the irons of fear, 
will not voluntarily sell themselves into slavery. But, let us 
not forget the Russian leaders in their desire to have the 
“Prince of Evil” rule the world, will stop at nothing, even 
to their last dying gasp, to spread the influence of his satanic 
majesty throughout the world. These leaders are the purveyors 
of everything evil and may be the visible agents of Lucifer. 

It is unfortunate, we in America, have through our in- 
difference and neglect, allowed these evil forces, under the 
direction of Moscow, to reach a point in this country where 
they have now become a menace to the security of our nation. 
It is unfortunate many of our citizens, through either ig- 
norance of the facts or malicious intent, are allowing them- 
selves to be used as the instruments with which the “Master 
of Evil” is working to bring about our destruction. As we 
look back, we see the master strategy of the Mussolinis, the 
Hitlers, the Stalins and their successors has been to follow 
a policy of “divide and conquer.” They have been successful 
in attaining their ends up to a certain point, then, when the 
tide turns, they leave in their wake nothing but death and 
destruction. May that lesson from the past be our guide as 
we resolve it shall not happen here. 

If we are to benefit by past history, we of course, must 
know such history. We must insist upon a campaign of edu- 
cation that will not only acquaint our people with the facts, 
but will at the same time, arouse them to the danger that is 
theirs if they neglect to profit by the information placed at 
their disposal. 


How WE HAVE BEEN AND ARE Now BEING USED 


According to releases, certain ministers of the Gospel, who 
visited Tito, returned with statements that Tito was a sponsor 
of complete religious freedom in his territory. Now, a state- 
ment of that kind, to be charitable in answering it, could 
only be made for one of two reasons: either complete ig- 
norance of conditions as they actually existed or purposefully 
misrepresenting the facts as they actually exist. Either reason, 
in my opinion, is inexcusable, but aside from the attempt 
to mislead and misguide our people, here again was a brazen 
example of attempting to divide the people of this country 
by using these ministers of the Gospel as their instruments 
to do the job. 

Looking into the past, we find Communists have become 
politically wise. They no longer attempt to elect men to 
office under the banner of Communism because when they 
label them as such, it immediately arouses the indignation 
of the American people with the result they go to inglorious 
defeat. So, with their today system of propaganda, they seek 
to elect men to office by infiltration into either of the two 
major political parties or by forming a Third Party, claiming 
patriotic purposes, by implying it is the salvation of the 
common man, what ever that word might mean. 


AMERICAN COMMUNISTS ARE DIFFERENT— 
Lets LOOK AT THE RECORD 


William Z. Foster, head of the Communist Party in the 
United States, speaks officially for the Party. Naturally, as 
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the head of the Party, he must be the Administrator of its 
purposes, seeking its end. Let us see what the record says 
about Mr. Foster. Foster was quoted in a St. Louis paper 
at great length, as to the love he and his followers have for 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights of our country, but 
at the same time, Mr. Foster stated if we were to war with 
Russia, he would not, and he would not advise any of his 
followers to take up arms in the defense of this country. 

Many misinformed citizens are concerned that we may be 
interfering with the Constitutional rights of members of the 
Communist Party when they designate their political prefer- 
ence as the Communist Party. Therefore, when you raise your 
voice against them, you are committing an un-American act. 
Again, let us see what the record says: 

Mr. William Z. Foster, this same Foster who is head of the 
Communist Party, in testifying before a Congressional Com- 
mittee, made this statement—“No Communist could become 
President of this country until such time as he had turned 
this country over to Moscow and had the full force of the 
Red Army behind him to enforce his dictates.” From this 
statement, we can see it is not their intent and purpose to 
change this government legally, but the purpose is to change 
it by force and violence. 

I could quote by the hour statements of Communist leaders 
living in America, who speak officially for the Communist 
Party, and who are on record as stating the only flag they 
respect is the Red Flag of Russia; who are on record as 
stating it is their aim and object to create a Soviet Union of 
the World with Moscow as its capitol; who are on record as 
stating when they take over, and they are very sure they 
will, any citizen or group of citizens who would advocate a 
return to capitalistic form of government will be stood up 
against a wall and shot. 

Can you, by any wide stretch of the imagination, believe 
it was in the minds and hearts of our forefathers to protect 
subversive elements, who are organized and set up to destroy 
us by force and violence? 

You will find American citizens doing the job the Com- 
munists want done, when they tell you there is a difference 
between American Communism and atheistic Russian Com- 
munism. As a matter of fact, statements of Communist leaders 
made in this country add up to the fact there is only one type 
and kind of Communism and that is atheistic Russian Com- 
munism. It is the same wherever you find it, no matter 
whether it is in Russia, England, France, Italy, Yugoslavia, 
or wherever it may be. It is the one and same thing, all con- 
trolled from and under the direction of Moscow, with the 
same purpose—divide and conquer. 

You may wonder why I am discussing these matters here 
with you, you are not Communists and there is no possibility 
of your ever becoming one. I am attempting to bring the facts 
forcefully to your attenticn because it is your duty to take an 
interest in the affairs of your community, and not by any 
omission upon your part, permit these forces to gather strength. 

Too many of our citizens are taking the bait, hook, line 
and sinker that Russia is just a bugaboo; the talk of Com- 
munism in America is merely for the purpose of stirring up 
our people so the warmongers can be successful in obtaining 
large appropriations to maintain an army, navy, and air force 
for the purpose of glorifying the professional soldier. Further, 
there is no need to be alarmed in this country, that all this 
Communist scare is for the purpose of creating political 
prestige for one party or the other. They attempt to prove 
the fact of their statement by stating there are fewer than 
50,000 Communists in the United States. Here again, we take 
a look at the record and in doing so, we find the Communist 
leaders are not desirous of numbers. Their program is to 
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get the right people in key spots in this country. Give the 
right people key spots in government, and regardless of num- 
ber, they will do the job. Give them the right people in key 
positions in labor and regardless of numbers, they will do 
the job. Give them the right people in key positions in educa- 
tion and regardless of numbers, they will do the job. One of 
the fundamental reasons Communist organizations do not 
want numbers or masses of people is because in so doing, 
they state, this merely clutters up the machinery of their 
operations. As you look into the past, meeting the issue 
squarely and honestly, you will find it was a small percentage 
of the Russian population who turned the country over to 
Lenin and his followers. Even today, there are less than 
2,000,000 members of the Communist Party, both fully fledged 
and in training, in all of Russia. Yet, these 2,000,000 control 
by fear 187,000,000 people. 

As you look back, you can see it was a small percentage of 
the Italian population who turned Italy over to Mussolini. 
Again, it was a small percentage of the German population 
who turned Germany over to Hitler. Therefore, if our actions 
at the present are to be guided by our knowledge of the past, 
we cannot and dare not allow Communists to take over in 
America. If we do, we will find that they and their followers 
will succeed in doing the job here, under their program of 
operations. If our actions in the present are to be guided by 
the experience of other nations throughout the world, then we 
must at this time, now, profit in such a way that we will not 
mortgage our future for present day gains. If we do, the day 
of foreclosure will surely come and with it, we will find we 
have not only bartered away the priceless heritage of liberty 
and freedom, but generations yet unborn, will be deprived of 
the right to breathe the air of free men. Their eyes will be 
opened, not to the light of liberty, but to the darkness of 
slavery. 

We have reached a period in our national existence of 
where we need a program to rededicate our people to the 
undying principles of liberty and freedom under God in order 
that justice might not become a mockery in America. As we 
enter this period of rededication, let us resolve we are to 
meet our responsibilities fully and squarely; in meeting them, 
we will arouse the people from the lethargy and indifference 
that is engulfing them today. Then, they, as free people, will 
act with a degree of patriotic endeavor and fight for the 
security of this nation now in time of peace with the same 
ardor and devotion our sons fought for it in time of war. 

If we are to shoulder our full responsibilities as citizens, 
then we must use every effort at our command to insist upon 
the removal from public office, or place of public trust, every 
individual who has any love in his heart for, or any sympathy 
with atheistic Russian Communism and what it stands for 
and replace them with American citizens. 

Two—we must examine closely every man seeking public 
office, whether it be in high or low place and be sure he 
measures up to the true conception of liberty and freedom 
for the preservation of which our sons have dyed crimson 
every battlefield in the world. 

Three—the rank and file of labor are not Communist, but 
unfortunately, some few labor leaders are. Therefore, the 
rank and file of labor must acquaint themselves with the facts 
as they actually exist. Knowing the facts, they can go into 
their meetings with full knowledge and understanding, remove 
from office any Communist leadership that is entrenched 
therein, as this leadership has nothing in common with the 
men they represent. If labor does not do this, this leadership 
will do them more harm in a short period of time than all 
of their enemies could do in a life time. Labor must know 








and understand what they stand to lose if they mortgage the 
future for present day gains. 

Four—we must insist upon removal from the education 
system in America, whether it be in the grammar school or 
through the colleges and universities, all teachers and pro- 
fessors who have any leanings toward or sympathy with 
atheistic Communism and what it stands for, and we must 
do it before this leadership in education is successful in in- 
doctrinating our youth with Communistic principles. Replace 
these teachers and professors with American citizens who will 
teach the youth of our land the great blessing that is theirs to 
be privileged to live in America. Again, in our school system, 
we must examine carefully and remove therefrom Communist 
textbooks which have found their way therein. 

Today, it is considered a violation of the Constitution to 
teach a child in certain schools there is a God. That is taboo 
in the class room. You must not mention it. Of course, if you 
follow it to its ultimate conclusion, you must remove the 
name of God or reference to Him from every place that it 
appears in our Declaration of Independence, our national 
anthem and of course, going to the ultimate, you cannot use 
the monetary system of this country because embossed on the 
face of the coin is the statement “In God We Trust.” 

The inference from this wave of removing God from the 
class room is that it is mot wrong to teach atheism or that 
there is no God. It is too bad these self styled protectors of 
the Constitution have perverted the wording “freedom of 
religion” to mean “freedom from religion.” 

Five—we, as Americans must make an attempt to have our 
Christian leaders preach a gospel of love, a gospel of charity, 
not a gospel of hate, as Christians we are followers of Christ, 
—He is not a symbol of hate. Today, when the security of 
this nation is at stake, let us join together in a program, each 
man going down his own side of the street with his own con- 
science, but, when he emerges therefrom onto the national 
highway, there should be no reason why he cannot forget the 
facts as to whether he is Jew, or Gentile, Catholic, or Protes- 
cant, Democrat or Republican, and join with his fellow 
Americans under the banner of liberty and freedom and “be 
an American.” There should be no quarrel as to that, because 
if there was ever a time in the history of this nation when 
we needed a united American public—that time is today. Let 
that wave of unity spread across space, to where the enemy 
shall know, and know in no unmistakable terms, we are a 
united American people determined no human force on the 
face of the globe shall divide or conquer us. 

Like the crusaders of old, our battle cry shall be “For God 
and Country,” acknowledging Almighty God as our Com- 
mander in Chief, not only acknowledging Him as such, but 
living our lives in keeping with His commands. In doing 
so, saying a prayer of thanksgiving to Him each day for the 
great blessng that is ours to live in America and asking that in 
His divine providence He never allow our flag to be removed 
from the protective shadow of the Cross. 

The foregoing is an analysis as I see it not alone of what has 
happened, but it is a warning of what can happen unless you 
and I take our places upon the firing line of civic responsibility 
and do our jobs as citizens. So, in the light of this, let us 
have a personal examination of our conscience and see how 
we measure up to the duties and responsibilities of citizens. 

You, as members of the Fourth Degree of the Knights of 
Columbus have a duty and responsibility of assuming leader- 
ship in order that your influence for good in your locality 
may spread nationally, until it returns the people to the 
realization of their responsibility to God and Country— 
giving unto God the things that are God's and unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar's. 
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Finally, if you were to make the broad assertion to any 
gathering that they are not good citizens, they would arise 
in their self styled righteous indignation and denounce you. 
Their reaction would be not at all pleasant. But, let us again 
return to a self examination of conscience, measure up and 
see if we are good citizens. 


ARE WE DOING OUR PART TO MAKE DEMOCRACY WORK 


A good citizen is one who, not only accepts the protection 
that this great government offers him, but realizes that with 
the acceptance of such, there comes a responsibility to meet 
the obligation that the acceptance of such blessings bring. 
What are these responsibilities? Under the laws of this land, 
you are guaranteed certain rights and it is the duty and the 
obligation of the government to so protect your rights, that 
they shall not be infringed upon. But, with this also comes a 
direct obligation upon you of obedience to the laws as pre- 
scribed in the community, state and nation, so that you shall 
not violate the rights of other citizens. Unfortunately, today 
there are too many people in this country who have dis- 
regarded completely the laws of the land, and are living a 
lawless and selfish existence for their benefit, and their 
benefit only, in defiance of both the moral and legal law. 
That, of course, you may say, is a far-fetched statement. 
Nevertheless, the record shows the statement to be true. So, 
let us again consult the record. Uniform Crime Reports, as 
published by J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, reports that every 5 minutes during 
1950 someone in the United States was feloniously assaulted 
or killed; during each day of the year 1950, 146 persons were 
robbed, 458 cars were stolen; 11,029 places were entered by 
burglars; and every 30 seconds throughout the year a larceny 
was recorded. During that period of time, the crime record 
had increased in percentage figures from 112% to 19% above 
the 1949 figures. But, the sad part of it is that the record 
also shows that in 41% of these arrests for major violations, 
age 21 predominated in the frequency of arrests, and believe 
it or not, 9.6% of the total were females. I am merely out- 
lining and sketching this report, but if you wish to make a 
more detailed study by city, town and state, you can write to 
J. Edgar Hoover, and I am sure he will be happy to send you 
a copy. A study of the figures in these reports will show an 
alarming trend of the people to utterly disregard the law. 
This is an indication there is much opportunity for and need of 
an educational program to bring people back to living in 
reality under the laws, honestly and decently, which after all, 
are the only worthwhile things in living. Since the above 
figures were published in 1950, the population of the country 
has increased 99%, but along with the 9% increase in popula- 
tion there has been a 26% increase in crime. Therefore, in 
measuring crime against the unit of population on a com- 
parative basis there is approximately 15% increase above the 
1950 rate. 

Now, there are many ways in which you can become an 
indifferent citizen and, therefore, by inference, not a good 
citizen, by failing to do the things that good citizens should 
do. 

It is an alarming situation today when we realize that in the 
last national election, only approximately 60% of the people 
of this nation, eligible to cast a ballot to elect the President 
of the United States, were sufficiently concerned to go to 
the polls and cast such a ballot. Therefore, by their indif- 
ference and neglect, they disfranchised themselves—they, the 
people, individually—the only ones under the law with 
the power to disfranchise themselves,—did so. They failed 
to take advantage of the blessings that are theirs in America 
of being able to go to the polls, and without fear of reprisals 
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THOMAS B. CURTIS 


of any kind, cast a ballot of free men in the process of picking 
and choosing the type and kind of men whom, in their 
opinion, were qualified, competent and able to assume the 
tremendous responsibility placed upon them for the govern- 
ing, operation and control of this government. Never in the 
history of our nation was it more necessary to elect men to 
office, whether it be in high or low places, who are more 
concerned about the safety and security of this country than 
they are with personal gain or party success. And to my way 
of thinking, the people who are eligible to vote and do 
not vote, either through indifference or neglect, cannot be 
called good citizens because they fail in an obligation 
placed upon them to exercise the right of suffrage, in ex- 
pressing their choice of the type and kind of men to repre- 
sent them in the operation of this government. Remember, 
you will get the type and kind of government you ask for— 
no better, no worse and you, and you only, personally and 
individually, are responsible and must answer to, not only 
yourself, but your fellow-citizens for any and all disappoint- 
ments which come through that indifference and neglect. 

As a good citizen, it is a duty and responsibility to vote, a 
duty we may not shirk. It should be performed with pride and 
a prayer of thanksgiving that today, we still have the right to 
express our likes or dislikes at the ballot box. There are 
millions of people behind the Iron Curtain who would gladly 
and willingly change places with you, and who, I am sure, 
would not fail their responsibility in this respect. 

You may tell me you are not interested in politics; that all 
politicians are crooked; that all politics are dishonest— 
therefore, you do not vote. By your very neglect and in- 
difference, you are contributing to whatever fault you may 
find in the operation of your government, whether it be 
local, state or national, because you have done nothing to 
prevent it. 

Now, there is another phase of good citizenship equally 
important in the exercise and just as disastrous in the 
avoidance, and that is—jury duty. I would venture to say 
that were an officer of the law to appear in this room tonight 
and serve jury summons on everyone here, greater than 50% 
of those present would make every effort to avoid such jury 
service. The judges of your courts can give you the answer to 
that. It may not be as prevalent in the small community as 
it is in the large city, but how many times do you find people 
who are too busy; who haven't the time; who are going out 
of town; who use political influence; and who even attempt to 
get medical certificates to avoid jury service—that, in my 
opinion, is not a mark of good citizenship. 
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You might say “What are we going to do about it?” One 
of the first things we must do is to take our place on the firing 
line of civic responsibility and assume the responsibility of 
performing the duty imposed upon us by our acceptance of 
the great honor of being privileged to be citizens of this 
country. Let us not forget that if every community in America 
were to clean up its own local situation, and each and every 
citizen in every small community in America were to assume 
the responsibility of citizenship that is imposed upon him, 
then the major problems in America would become minor 
because the government is YOU! The United States is 
merely a gathering together of all the small communities 
into statehood, and all the states to make the national picture. 
As each community meets its responsibility, then the state 
must‘ meet its responsibility and that, in turn, assures us of 
a national picture that is healthy and wholesome and secure. 

We must, in our system of education, train the youth in 
such a way, they will have a thorough knowledge and under- 
standing of their responsibilities as citizens. Teaching the 
youth in our schools to recite the Declaration of Independence 
and the Bill of Rights verbatim, word for word, does not 
answer the question because you could teach a parrot to do 
that. But, teach them the meaning of that Constitution and 
that Bill of Rights, what they mean, what it cost this nation 
in the sweat and blood of our forefathers to preserve them 
intact as a heritage. That is important and will instill the 
seeds of good citizenship in the youth of the land. 

The enemy receives tremendous consolation as they study 
the crime record; as they examine the sorry spectacle of our 
indifference and neglect; our failure to exercise our right of 
suffrage; our disregard of the law and therefore add these up 
and take it for granted there is a complete breakdown of the 
moral law in this land. What pleasure they must derive from 
it because to them it looks as though the democracy of free 
men has failed. They look with joy and glee to the day they 
become victors, not by force and violence, but by the dis- 
integration of the moral fibre of our people, and the most 
insidious enemy we have—defeat from within. 

Therefore, I close with this admonition—to mak« democracy 
safe—make it work. To make it work, assume your place, 
shoulder your obligation. It is your country. You personally 
and individually are the Government. It will be as safe and en- 
during as you make it—no better or no worse than you make 
it. 

Remember—no man can be a good Catholic and a bad 
citizen. So, we close as we began—where do you personally 
stand? 


Lobbying And Reporting: 


THE FUTURE OF REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
By THOMAS B. CURTIS, Congressman from Missouri 
Delivered in the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., May 2, 1960 


R. SPEAKER, for some time I have concluded that 
the weakest link in representative government today 
is the reporting back by the people's representatives 

in the legislative bodies, Federal Congress, State legislative, 
and boards of aldermen to the people whom they have been 
elected to represent. 

Like most social developments the credit or blame for a 
particular development does not rest with any particular in- 
dividual or group of individuals. The causes are much more 
complex and impersonal. In the days of the Lincoln-Douglas 


debates the people's representatives were to a large degree 
their own reporters to the people whom they represented. The 
people obtained most of their information of public affairs 
by word of mouth and attending public meetings and listen- 
ing to the public speeches and debates of those in political 
life. 

For the past three decades which mark the rise of national 
magazines, one newspaper cities with national columnists, 
radio and TV news reporting with national commentators, a 
new profession “the media” has arisen which has taken over 
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the reporting back to the people aspect of the political repre- 
sentative's job. The representative today finds this new pro- 
fession standing between him and the people to whom he 
owes his responsibility. 

The media and the representative seem to be equally taken 
aback by this development. The media’s assumption of a sense 
of responsibility to go with this great new grant of power in 
the workings of representative government has been slow 
in coming about. In the meantime the responsible represen- 
tative not realizing his loss of contact with his constituency 
has been gradually replaced by a new type of representative 
who relates his responsibility to the media which controls the 
image the people in his constituency have of his work as a 
representative rather than to the people themselves. 

Today a great deal of representative government revolves 
around influencing or manipulating the media rather than 
around the public issues of the day. It is what can be made 
to appear to be, rather than what is important. What is has 
bearing only to the extent that it might be easier or harder 
as the case might be, to present the image desired to be pre- 
sented to the people. 

I do not recite this turn of events out of alarm or pessimism 
for the future. I have seen in the short 10 years I have been 
in the Congress some awakening on the part of the media 
to the responsibility ic has had placed upon it in making 
representative government work. I have also seen develop, as 
always does in a relative free society, as ours still is, things 
which compensate for the weaknesses existing elsewhere. Ten 
years ago it was an exception for a Congressman to write a 
newsletter to his constituency; today it is an exception for 
a Congressman not to write a newsletter to his constituency. 

However, I do prow concerned about the faulty decisions 
that are being made on important public issues because of 
this situation. The Congress, even with its changed complex- 
ion resulting from the elimination of representatives feeling 
a responsibility directly to the people and the substitution 
of media oriented representatives is still a much better organ- 
ization than the image the media have created in the public's 
mind. Furthermore, the public’s thinking on public issues is 
much sounder than the media-influenced representative thinks 
it is. 

If only the responsible people in the media profession will 
undertake to introduce the Congress to the people and the 
people to the Congress we will avoid some of the serious 
errors we have been making in reaching decisions on im- 
portant public issues. 

I have been inspired to make this speech because of the 
poor reporting by the media on the Forand bill, or on the 
broader subject of the health problems of our aged citizens. 
This is a serious problem and I am anxious to do everything 
I can to prevent us from making a very serious mistake which 
will be very damaging to the welfare not only of our senior 
citizens, but our entire society. There is no excuse for our 
making this mistake in light of the information we have. If 
we make the mistake it will be only because the media has 
not reported accurately to the people what information the 
congressional committee assigned to study this problem has 
found out and made public in its hearings and in the speeches 
made by members of the study committee on the floor of the 
House; and because the media has not reported accurately to 
the media-oriented Congressmen what the public thinking is. 

I have previously spoken and written for the Congressional 
Record about the issues involved in the health care of the 
aged. I can do nothing further to encourage the media to 
report the truth, or, if the media prefers, my point of view 
on this subject. The fact remains the media has not reported 
this point of view to the people. Speaking now only to the 
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responsible members of the media profession of whom there 
are many, | wish to say, this is a shameful thing. 

I am going to devote this discussion to the second phase 
of the reporting problem—that of reporting what the public 
thinking is. 

U. S. News & World Report begins an article, in its May 
2, 1960 issue, entitled “Care for the Aged Is Coming—Ques- 
tion Is, How Much and When? as follows: 

Old people are on the march in this country. What 
they are after this time is a system of tax-paid medical 
care for the aged. 

Pressure for action in Washington is mounting by the 
day, assuming the proportions of a crusade. Labor unions, 
other groups are jumping into the fight on the side of 
the old folks, organizing campaigns, distributing litera- 
ture and postcards for people all over the country to 
mail to their Congressmen. 

In the House and Senate Office Buildings in Washing- 
ton, every day's mail brings letters and postcards by bags 
full, demanding prompt approval of a system of health 
insurance. 

The New York Times in its Sunday, May 1, 1960, “The 
News of the Week in Review,” under subhead “The Nation 
—Congressional Pressure,’ states: 

Another controversial issue taking shape involves 
health care for the aged. 

But under the pressure of a heavy mail campaign from 
the grassroots demanding action, the administration and 
the Democrats are considering alternative plans. 

Life magazine, April 25 issue, begins its editorial “Age, 
Health, and Politics” as follows: 

The hottest political potato so far in this election year 
is this question: are Americans over 65 entitled to Federal 
help to meet their hospital and doctor bills? 

The Forand bill . . . has produced floods of favorable 
mail and given the Democrats an unexpected issue. Re- 
publicans, while granting the need for aid, are trying 
to find a more private, voluntary alternative. Since the 
issue is important let's try to separate its social realities 
from its politics and facts from principle. 

This would have been a worthy objective for the editorial 
to have begun on and to have followed. The tragedy is that 
it did not. 

Editorial Research Reports had this to say in its April 20, 
1960, news brief: 

When the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives voted, March 31, to pigeonhole a bill 
for medical aid to the aged, it stirred up a storm of 
protest from old people, labor union members, and 
others. The protest was so strong that House and Senate 
passage of some kind of aid legislation now looks certain. 

These are merely samples of reporting by media that have 
a better opportunity of learning facts and weighing them than 
the daily reporters of newspapers, radio, television, and wire 
services. 

Well, is this the truth? We are all Members of Congress. 
We are the ones upon whom this pressure is supposed to 
be placed. | am a member of the Ways and Means Committee 
and the ranking minority member of the Social Security 
Subcommittee. | am a focal point for all this pressure to be 
brought to bear. The answer is this reporting is hogwash and 
every Congressman who examines his mail carefully knows 
it is hogwash. : 

“The old people on the march?” The only old people I 
have seen in Washington the past 2 months are those touring 
the city. “Crusade”—no one has called upon me or any Con- 
gressman I have heard from abour thts bill. 
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What is the truth? The truth is that there was a mail 
campaign of considerable proportions—not the largest I have 
seen nor the largest even this year—the Teamsters’ inspired 
mail in behalf of removing the monitors is larger. This mail 
campaign was in full force before March 31—when the 
Ways and Means Committee voted down, not “pigeonholed,” 
17 to 8, the Forand bill and the Boggs bill, a watered down 
alternative 16 to 9. After these votes the mail dwindled to a 
trickle and at the present time it is practically nothing. I 
have checked with many of my colleagues to see if their ex- 
perience was similar to mine. They say it is the same. Is 
there anyone here on the floor who \has had a different exper- 
rence? = 

Incidentally, I reported all of this to various news reporters 
and asked them to affirm or disaffirm this factual situation. 
Nothing would have given them greater satisfaction, I am 
sure, than to have been able to call me to tell me I was wrong. 

What then is happening? The media just does not go on 
a wild reporting spree for no reason at all. The media- 
oriented Congressmen and administration officials do not get 
‘ittery just because the media goes on such a spree—or do 
they? 

No; there is more to it than a wild spree. Here is what 
I believe is the truth after checking this matter carefully. | 
have made these statements to members of the press and 
told them they could quote me on it. Surely by any standards 
of what is news this is news. 

Sometime in January 1960 the COPE of the AFL-CIO 
concluded that the Landrum-Griffin Labor Reform Act was 
not going to be the good campaign issue for the fall elections 
of 1960 they had originally counted upon. My own appraisal 
of their reasoning was that they saw James Hoffa and the 
Teamsters were going to work on this issue and COPE did 
not want to be tied in with Hoffa in the public mind. What- 
ever the reason—this was the decision. In looking for an 
issue COPE decided to use the Forand bill, which provided 
health insurance for the aged through the social security 
insurance system. COPE had been pushing this issue in a 
somewhat desultory fashion for the past 2 years. 

Until COPE made this decision there were no plans for 
the Ways and Means Committee to take up social security 
legislation this election year. Shortly thereafter the Chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee began talking about 
taking up social security, but, “No Forand bill,” he said. Then 
about the beginning of March the COPE mail campaign 
began. It consisted almost entirely of mass printed postcards 
requiring the sender only to add his name and address. Most 
of the cards were “sticker-addressed” to the Congressman. 
On analysis of my mail and the mail of the Congressmen 
I checked with at random demonstrated that almost all of 
it was COPE inspired. Practically none of it came from older 
people. 

Having been tipped off on COPE’s decision to try to make 
this an issue, I early set up a listening post among the organ- 
ized groups of older people to see, first, whether COPE tried 
to infiltrate their organization with propaganda; second, 
whether their organizations were concerned about the Forand 
bill. 

The answer is that though the COPE’s planning seemed 
good because the old people do have a problem which centers 
around the cost of their health care it was never and has not 
been to date successful in getting the old people on the 
march. 

I think I know why. On this issue the old people fall into 
three groups and only one of these groups, the least needy, 
would find the Forand bill an answer to their problems. The 
most needy group—those on relief and those not receiving 
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any OASI benefits—about 4.5 million—gain nothing from the 
Forand bill. The COPE tried to propagandize the Forand bill 
as if it was to help the needy aged—a quick examination of 
the bill revealed that it did not intend to help this needy 
group—only old people receiving social insurance. 

The second group, among whom were many of the most 
needy, though they would benefit from the Forand bill were 
and are primarily interested in liberalizing the earnings lim- 
itation which prohibits them from earning more than $1,200 
a year without losing their social security benefits. Rightly so. 
These old people feel that if they are permitted to earn more 
they do not need the Forand bill. This group by now has 
learned that it is their newly professed friends the COPE 
who have always opposed the liberalization of the work clause 
and still do, because it costs too much to liberalize the work 
clause COPE says. This is a new approach on COPE’s part 
for opposing a desirable social reform. 

Furthermore, the main problem of the aged in obtaining 
health insurance has been corrected, beginning about 2 years 
ago. It used to be that Blue Cross-Blue Shield and the private 
insurance companies would cancel people's insurance when 
they reached a certain age. Today this is no longer so. The 
few letters my colleagues have received from older peo le 
in behalf of the Forand bill which they have called to my 
attention refer to the fact that their insurance was canceled. 


It is easy to answer these letters. Almost invariably the ex- 


perience occurred several years ago—a mere suggestion chat 
they ask for r.ustatement of their policy or that they can 
take out a policy in any one of a number of companies solves 
their problem. 

A further point that should be made to the older people 
who write—although I have had no occasion to write such a 
letter—is that the kind of health insurance they most need 
is now available—catastrophic health insurance. Catastrophic 
health insurance provides a very generous benefit allowing 
for prolonged illness which can be offered at a very reason- 
able premium because it has the deductible feature. In other 
words, the beneficiary pays for the first few days, which he 
can afford, then the insurance picks up. The Forand bill works 
on just the reverse principle. It pays the first 60 days and 
then the sick person goes on relief, I suppose. 

The question arises. Why, if the old people are not writing 
and aroused, do certain of the Congressmen and Senators act 
as they do? The answer is relatively simple. One does not 
court the opposition of the COPE lightly. Certainly, the en- 
dorsement of the Forand bill by the various Democratic presi- 
dential aspirants of the U. S. Senate at Detroit back in March 
is understandable. COPE can veto the nomination of any 
person for President at the Democratic National Convention. 
Furthermore, COPE has demonstrated quite clearly what it 
can do with an emotional issue through misrepresenting a 
Congressman’s voting record or position on a public issue 
during an election campaign. 

When it became obvious, as it did quite early in COPE’s 
propaganda campaign that the media were helping COPE’s 
gambit of threatening the Congress, by not reporting the true 
facts in the issue to the people some Congressmen became 
panicky. To further complicate the picture it became appar- 
ent that the administration spokesman on this issue, the 
Secretary of HEW, was playing a strange game which many 
Democratic Congressmen interpreted to be one of political 
entrapment so that the Republicans could claim to be the 
friends of the old people instead of the Democrats. Certainly 
the Secretary of HEW was nor helping the cause of those 
who wanted to get the facts of the problem of health for the 
aged out to the public. Instead of pointing up the program 
our society has for health to the aged, the progress it is mak- 
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ing, the newly added features to it, he stated, “We cannot 
sweep the problem under the rug,” as if anyone had ever or 
was advocating that this be done. 

Another factor in the picture was the activities of the Mc- 
Namara committee in the Senate and the inaccurate reporting 
of the testimony adduced. I shall illustrate the inaccuracy | 
refer to by just one point albeit a major point, one which the 
COPE organization picked up immediately and propagan- 
dized, along with the press. 

One of the witnesses before the McNamara committee was 
Frank Van Dyke, assistant professor of administration medi- 
cine at Columbia University: 

Van Dyke told the committee that, despite the claims 
of the insurance companies, very little adequate health 
insurance is available to old people. And that which is 
available, Van Dyke contended, is generally beyond their 
means. 

To support his case— 

I am quoting from the Machinist, published by the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, April 28, 1960— 

Van Dyke cited a study made by Columbia University 
and the New York State Insurance Department. 

In fact, Van Dyke's testimony was really a rehash of this 
study published February 26, 1958, and based upon data 
largely dating in the year 1956. The progress in the health 
insurance field has been recent and phenomenal. For example, 
in 1952 only 22 percent of the old people were covered. At 
the end of 1959, 49 percent were covered, and by the end 
of 1960 the figure will be close to 60 percent. By 1965 it 
will be 80 percent if we can survive the present crisis by 
beating back the demagogs. It has only been in the past 2 
years that Blue Cross and Blue Shield began to remove 
extensively the age restriction and the private companies to 
offer individual health policies to old people. Catastrophic 
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health insurance is also a very recent development. 

Another factor bearing on the nature of public thinking on 
this question is the fear of the politician who though he 
knows from his mail the so-called crusade at this time is 
unreal, nonetheless he knows from his experience that it is 
the type of emotional issue that can catch hold. However, 
they relax once they find out the true story, if they take the 
trouble to read their own mail and the committee hearings 
and the Congressional Record instead of the media. 

There is one group of people who are deeply concerned 
about the health problem of the aged whom I have not 
mentioned. These are the sons and daughters and relatives 
of the older people who are bearing some of the financial 
burden of caring for them. However, once these people learn 
that there is good health insurance available for their aged 
relative, at a reasonable premium, and there is, they become 
relaxed. 

Cheap, adequate facilities and services specially designed 
for the aged is the real answer to the problems that stii! exist 
for our aged citizens. The FHA guarantee for private nursing 
homes which meet high standards of health, safety, and 
efficiency, sponsored by Senator Sparkman and myself, which 
became law last August is the greatest step forward in health 
care by the Federal Government in recent years for the aged. 
There was no propaganda campaign about this and no help 
came from COPE. Another area we need help in is more visit- 
ing nurse and other home care skills. 

I can assure you, my colleagues, that the reasons why Con- 
gressmen like myself are opposed to the Forand bill or any 
bill seeking to use Federal funds to pay for health costs of the 
aged are based upon a desire to help the old people meet their 
problems and to avoid having them hurt. An honest public 
consideration of the points of view of those who have studied 
this matter is the only way to help them and not to hurt them. 


Just Beyond The Horizon 


“IDEAPOWER” PACKS MORE FORCE THAN MECHANICAL HORSE POWER 
By L. C. MICHELON, Republic Steel Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio 
Delivered at the Freedom Forum, Harding College, Searcy, Arkansas, April 22, 1960 


the designation of our times as the “Century of the 

Common Man.” It’s a misleading label, for the last 
fifty-nine years have been replete with technological changes, 
critical national and international situations—and economic, 
political, and social challenges sufficient to defy a grand array 
of our best talent. 

The fruit of the chase may go to the common man, but 
the need is for uncommon men with the intellectual capacity 
to cope with the cosmic parameters of our problems. 

An equally unfortunate stereotype is the belief that in- 
tellectual excellence must be housed in a totally different 
person—the beatnik, the longhair, the egghead—in any event, 
the abnormal. The highly intelligent are often regarded as a 
different species, existing psychologically alone in the vastness 
of the crowd .. . According to this view, the brainy are divested 
of normal manly or womanly qualities, which apparently are 
the province of the average person who alone can enjoy the 
rustic pleasures of life. 

... But what impresses me, frankly, is that this group looks 
like any other . . . chat it is not a maverick assembly of freaks, 
but one that walks and talks and acts like the rest of us. 


Pir asic the outstanding misnomer in history has been 


... And when you think about it, the “intellectual” need 
not be much different from the average man—for small 
differences in ability, approach, and application can have 
important end results. Perhaps a story will illustrate my point. 

. . . A liberal Republican politician was talking over a 
recent campaign with his conservative Republican colleague. 
Both men had been re-elected, and they were comparing 
notes on campaign techniques. The liberal Republican said 
his best strategy involved cab drivers. “When I take a cab 
from one place to another,” he said, “I always give the 
driver a big tip and tell him, ‘Be sure to vote Republican’ 
... And believe me, it really pays off.” 

The conservative Republican broke in, “Well, Jack, I do 
about the same, except for one thing. When I take a cab, | 
pay the driver with a scowl and make it a definite point not 
to tip him. As a matter of fact, I'm pretty rude. Then | 
toll him, ‘Make sure you vote Democratic. Boy! . . . that 
really works.” 

. . . So little differences can lead to dramatic changes . . . 
And this is the theme of my talk—the real value to industry 
and to the nation of that /ittle plus—the little extra—the in- 
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definable quality that sets one man apart from the crowd and 
“leads him on to fortune throughout the voyages of his life.” 


THE SPECIALIST AND THE GENERALIST 

In recent years we have heard a smorgasbord of speeches 
about our need for technicians, scientists, and engineers. It 
would appear that our entire future depends on how n.any 
students we can herd into colleges and graduation gowns in 
competition with the Russians. Now . .. no one will deny 
that we need technically trained people, for we must get on 
with the job of research and development, the use of com- 
puters and intricate devices, and all phases of space tech- 
nology. 

... The disturbing thing is the emphasis on quantity without 
relating it to the quality of our graduates. If Parkinson’s law 
has validity, one good man can probably do the work of six— 
and the fact that six men are hired is no indication that the 
job cannot be done more effectively by one. This is particularly 
true in defense work, where there is no competitive market to 
check the efficiency of an operation. 

The other disturbing thing is our emphasis on the very 
narrow specialist in an age of problems so expansive in nature 
that only a generalist can understand them. The man who 
concentrates on “things” can seldom be depended upon to use 
those “things” for the benefit of mankind. 

... It's surprising, for example, how few people in industry 
ever get an over-all grasp of the fundamental problems of a 
business—or for that matter, who try to get an “aerial view” 
of how a company operates. More likely, they are canyonized 
in a specially—and they make it a point, throughout their 
lives, to make the canyon deeper with each working year. 
There are far too few who scramble out to see the broad vista. 

... In my opinion, we're moving in two directions: 

1. There is an increasing need for the skilled technician 
in a multitude of jobs and situations. 

2. There is an equally growing need for people with 
over-all resolving abilirty—that is, with the prescience 
to see where we're heading. 

You wouldn't think it from the headlines, but the second 
individual is harder to find—for he doesn’t use tools or 
techniques that can be taught. He must have imagination and 
fertile ideas, practical judgment, the ability to adapt quickly 
to changing situations, and a loyalty to the basic values of our 
society. 

It seems to me, too, that we're overlooking our real 
secret weapon—the man with a mind capable of generating 
ideas so revolutionary in nature that they may create or destroy 
an industry, a community, a nation—perhaps even the world. 

Let me document this with several examples. When the 
citrus industry started in California, it was not profitable 
because of the low volume of sales and high spoilage. People 
didn’t like to eat oranges because of the large seeds . . . so 
a considerable amount of money was spent to develop the 
navel orange. To give it a marketing flare, the name “Sunkist” 
was developed and the industry took on a better tone. How- 
ever, transportation costs were high and spoilage was still a 
problem. When oranges were picked green, to avoid spoilage, 
they lacked the tree-ripened flavor . Finally, the orange 
growers called a meeting and invited in a man by the name 
of Young, who was not familiar with the industry, but who 
was known as a man of ideas. He attended the meeting, but 
told the group that he would have to think things over and 
return when he had the answer. Three months went by 
before they heard from him. 

When he returned to California, the industry people 
were expecting an extremely technical or scientific answer 
to their problem. Perhaps it would have to do with reducing 
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spoilage—or maybe a new advertising program or more 
romantic name . . . But they weren't prepared for the answer 
they got. He said simply, “Our trouble is we're growing 
oranges for people to eat. What we have to do is get people 
to drink them.” 

Well, I imagine this must have fallen like a lead balloon . . . 
But in reality, it was the answer to the problems of the citrus 
industry and to other fruit growers as well. For this led to 
canned orange juice, which permitted growers to pick tree- 
ripened fruit. It eliminated spoilage and reduced transporta- 
tion charges. It allowed growers to increase production for 
year-round consumption by eliminating seasonal variations in 
the business. They could do the same with lemons and grape- 
fruic . . . And it could be extended to other fruits—apples, 
prunes, and the rest . . . So here’s a case of a man coming up 
with an idea so obvious that you wonder why people couldn't 
see it—yet his one idea revolutionized an industry. 

... There are other examples, and they cut across all fields 
of endeavor. The credit card, based on convenience and tax 
deductible expenses, introduced a basic change in merchandis- 
ing and led to the start of a new, big business. 

.. . Sometimes you can separate from a standard business 
some one thing that can best be done as a specialty. You're 
familiar with the Midas muffler and how, by specialization, al- 
most the entire labor cost of installing a muffler was eliminated 
and a lifetime guarantee given—all at a price much lower than 
before. This simple idea developed an entirely new dimension 
in the auto service business. 

_.. In the field of medicine, we have some of the most 
striking examples—antibiotics that have revolutionized the 
entire practice of medicine and the Salk vaccine that has 
eliminated polio epidemics. 

... Sometimes the idea involves a departure from standard 
practice, and the departure can be almost self-evident. The 
most recent case is the introduction of double headlights on 
autos, which immediately mushroomed the potential market. 

... There are times when we have to throw overboard our 
classic ways of thinking. Most business managements have 
been expansion minded . . . as though size, in itself, guarantees 
success. Some companies—and a good example is Armour 
and Company—have found it profitable to reduce in size. They 
have cut out profitless irems where the overhead is high, the 
margins thin, and the need questionable. By shrinking, they 
have grown. 

... Then there are times when you must doubt “common 
sense” as a guide to action. Not many years ago, a refrigerator 
company had four lines of refrigerators—8, 10, 12, and 14 
cubic foot models. The trend was toward larger models, but 
the company cancelled its 14 cubic foot model because it 
wasn't making any money. Six months later, all the other 
refrigerators were losing money. It hadn't occurred to them 
that the 14 cubic footer was paying the overhead, and was 
the main reason the smaller models were making money. 

. . . One last story. Incubator babies are a relatively recent 
phenomenon. In the late 1930's, when we started putting 
premature babies into incubators, there developed among 
them an epidemic of total blindness. The corneas of their 
eyes were being destroyed. Researchers tackled the problem— 
and most of them began looking for extremely complex 
answers. Some began studying the intensity of light. Orhers 
considered the blood chemistry of the premature baby. The 
optic nerves came in for considerable examination. A few 
believed there was something in the prenatal condition of a 
normal baby that protected it from some virus that might be 
causing the blindness. Years of research went by without a 
fruitful answer . Then someone questioned the obvious 
fact that premature babies developed the blindness only 
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after being put into incubators. They finally concluded that 
the rate of oxygen consumption was the cause of the difficulty. 
And sure enough, after years of fruitless research, it was 
found that a high oxygen rate led to the breaking down of 
the corneas of the eyes and thus to the blindness . . . And 
when the rate was reduced, the defects disappeared. 
.. . What can we learn from these examples? 

First, most of us look for the extremely complicated 

answer, when in reality we ought to look behind the 

obvious. We're so well trained in looking for what we 

can't see that we overlook, or do not examine sufficiently, 

the big truth right there before us. For remember— 

once upon a time it was obvious to everyone that: 


The world was flat. ‘ 
The heart was the center of man’s emotions. 

The universe revolved about the earth. 

A sick person was inhabited by demons. 

A man produced more when he was driven. 

Matter and energy were different things. 


Actually, the great discoveries of our age have been made 
as a result of the ceaseless, systematic questioning of 
what was obvious. 

Second, the most revolutionary ideas in application are 


generally the most simple in principle 


. Even Ein- 


stein’s Theory has been reduced to the simple equation 
E=MC?. 

Third, the key idea is implied in the situation—and if the 

total picture is grasped, the idea comes to life almost 
inevitably. 

. . . Now, I don’t want to give you the impression that a 

man with a mind is all that counts, for unfortunately some 

people with intelligence can be erratic, and can devote their 


talents to the wrong ends . . 


. No extraordinary man is just 


a thinking machine, a bundle of skills, or a filing cabinet of 
ideas. And even the best man may never live up to his 
potential because of lack of courage, ambition, or a lack of 
inner direction. 
. . . So let's mention some of the ancillary values that are 
important to success. 
|. Judgment is the first. 


Nm 


In its investigation of government efficiency, the 
Hoover Commission uncovered many examples of 
poor judgment. One of the most striking was the 
issuance of purchase orders for items that cost as little 
as 50 cents, even though it cost $10.00 to process the 
order. 

Second, we should never forget personal courage in 
trying situations. 

Much has been said about the organization man and 
his inability to use personal initiative and judgment 
when the full weight of an organization is borne 
against him. According to this view, discretion is the 
better part of valor . . . and new ideas should never 
be paraded in the open when they have to buck the 
organization . . . So the smart fellow never swims 
against the tide, but is careful to see that four or five 
others “drown” with him on every venture. 

I believe this has been overdrawn. Men who forge 
ahead are not part of the crowd. They must have 
sufficient courage to advance their good ideas, even 
though they may not be immediately appreciated by 
the total organization. 

The ability to get along is important, but it must 
be based on a sincere desire to do the right thing. 
Too often, the fanatic advocates of human relations 
are stressing devious, superficial, or dishonest tech- 
niques. They lack sincerity and a true personal respect 
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for others. Man-to-man, face-to-face, day-to-day rela- 
tions can best be built with integrity and broad under- 
standing of mutual problems. 

Third, we should mention the constructive value of 
dynamic failure. 

Intelligent people seldom experience failure 

So they may never know their real potential until 
they have failed and have to snap back with all the 
resources at their command. Failure sharpens and 
strengthens our personal resources. As La Rouchefa- 
could said years ago, “There is no circumstance, no 
matter how unfortunate, that a good man can’t turn 
to his own benefit.” . . . Many successful people can 
trace the best that has happened to them to the day 
they were fired. 
There are times, though, when we treasure experience 
too highly—when we “learn too much” from experi- 
ence . . . As Mark Twain said, if a cat gets burned 
by a stove, it will never sit on a stove again whether 
it's hot or cold. 

We prize experience in a worker because it assures 
us that the worker will do the job in the same way 
and will meet production and quality standards 
As managers, however, we cannot be so inflexible. In 
our work, no situation is the same as another—and 
the only value of experience is to teach this funda- 
mental truth. 

I want to stress, too, the moral and ethical standards 
that everyone needs. 

At Cape Canaveral, Florida, it was reported that an 
engineer with an excellent background falsified a test 
report on an important component. He filled in the 
sheet as though a test had been conducted, when it had 
not been. The project engineer made a complete check 
prior to the count-down and discovered that the test 
had not been made. The engineer admitted this, but 
said he knew from his computations that the com- 
ponent would work. 

When the test was made, however, the item was 

defective and could have led to the failure of a 35 
million dollar missile Admittedly, this is an 
extreme case, but it does emphasize the need for 
moral and ethical standards in any kind of work we 
may do. 
Perhaps our greatest need is for an appreciation of 
the economic, social, and political values that make 
our society what it is... And, these values must be 
put “in action” at home, at work, and in the com- 
munity. 

At Republic—as part of our management develop- 
ment programs—we have tested thousands of super- 
visors in economic and political education. The ques- 
tionnaires include items of knowledge and personal 
opinions, and are always given on an anonymous 
basis . . . Frankly, we've always been surprised at the 
low level of understanding of the basic values of our 
American way-of-life. 

Here are some typical “before training” results: 

87% have no clear idea of what kind of govern- 
ment the Constitution sets up. 

79% do not know that the Supreme Court is 
independent in our constitutional system. 

66% do not understand what is meant by “sep- 
aration of powers.” 

55% do not know how federal laws are passed. 

49% do not know why balanced budgets are 
important. 
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43% do not knew of the important appropria- 
tion powers of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

35% do not know the main function of the 
President. 

30% do not know to whom the State Depart- 
ment reports. 

27% believe Neil McElroy is Secretary of State. 
Without a good grasp of the underlying values of 
our society, we cannot be vigorous in defense of free 
ideas in a dangerous world. 

Many college graduates come into industry lacking 
an appreciation of these values—and sometimes, with 
a definite distrust of them. Too often, a student takes 
courses in economics, government, and history with- 
out making the synthesis needed to understand the 
values and problems of our country. 

. . . Meanwhile, the communists are pushing their 
beliefs with everything at their command . . . Khrush- 
chev is just one reason why, in the last 25 years, com- 
munists have: 

1. Taken over 21 nations that were once free. 

2. Expanded at the rate of 1,000 square miles a 

day. 

3. Occupied 25 per cent of the land surface of 
the world. 

4. Grown from 40,000 in 1918 to 900,000,000 in 

1958—to 40 per cent of the world’s population. 

Our future battle appears to be a struggle for the 
minds of men, which even today is toppling govern- 
ments and changing the map of the worid. The 
divided world and the split atom will dominate our 
times for years to come—and we will need our best 
brainpower to control these destructive forces and 
make them constructive factors in a new tomorrow. 


CONCLUSION 
. . . Now, you may ask where all of our educated and 
intelligent people will be needed . . . And I say we'll need 


them in every part of our society—to promote progress, to 
guarantee peace, and to improve the key relationships among 
our people. 


1. We need ingenuity to meet the public needs of the 
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1960's, without having them become a burden to our 
economy. How are we going to provide the schools, 
utilities, roads, bridges, and needed welfare measures 
in an era of rapidly rising costs, without continually 
raising taxes that kill the incentives to growth? 

2. We must find an answer to the “Cold War,” elim- 
inating needless conflict and making it possible to 
devote our resources to useful and peaceful purposes. 

3. We in industry will need intelligent help to meet our 
future problems. We must grow, improve, and com- 
pete—and at the same time, forge better communica- 
tion channels so workers, unions, and plant communi- 
ties come to realize that their future is inevitably 
bound to ours. 

4. The professions—medicine, scientific pursuits, teach- 
ing, dentistry, law and the rest—will be short large 
numbers of top-grade people. 

These are just a few reasons why intelligence and education 
are escaping their private niche in our society. They have, for 
the first time in our history, become instruments of national 
power in an awesome and troubled world. 

In conclusion, then, the measurable difference between the 
common and the uncommon man is not great .. . The un- 
common man thinks a little better, plans a little more, works 
a little faster, sees the obvious and grasps the complex, and 
adapts quickly to a changing world—yet has the judgment to 
conserve what is good in the past as he moves courageously 
into the future, bolstered by his spiritual values and the 
social, political, and economic heritage of our society. He 
strives for excellence, guided by a sense of duty and obliga- 
tion. 

Such a man needs no key to the future. The doors of oppor- 
tunity are open, waiting for him to enter. If opportunities 
do not exist, his ideas—like magic seeds—plant them wher- 
ever he goes. His “Ideapower” packs more force than all 
the mechanical horsepower we can muster. 

And in the last analysis, he’s the only kind of “elite” a 
free society should develop—the elite of excellence that srom- 
ises freedom and progress, and which creates the largesse 
upon which the common man can feed. 

... Yes, such men are very rare .. . Yet, we're really talk- 
ing about a person who can see just a little further than the 
average—perhaps “Just Beyond the Horizon.” 


CAUSE OF FREEDOM NEEDS ARTICULATE CHAMPIONS 
By WILLIAM F. QUINN, Governor of Hawaii 
Delivered before the National School Boards Association, Chicago, Illinois, April 25, 1960 


E HAVE COME A LONG WAY since the times 

when the best or most effective school board was 

considered to be the shingle or the ruler—well 
applied. 

I say we've come a long way, but there has been a good 
deal of wondering lately whether our long trip has been a 
circular one. 

The pattern of school administration and the policies of 
education differ widely in various parts of the country. This 
variety and diversity, stemming from a local autonomy, is a 
source of strength that should be preserved. 

In Hawaii we have a state-wide system of education under 
a single board. Ten years ago we had a convention to draft 
our constitution to be effective when we became a state. 


Great dispute surrounded the question whether the board 
should be elected or appointed. The ingenious solution was 
to provide for local advisory councils to be set up by law in 
various districts who would provide the governor with panels 
of names from which he must appoint the board. Our con- 
stitution went into effect with statehood almost a decade later. 

As you can imagine, becoming a state carries enormous 
problems with it. Setting up our State Board of Education is 
one of our major transitional difficulties. This stems from the 
fact that one group does not accept the constitutional com- 
promise of advisory councils, even though it is proposed these 
councils be elected. 

They want an elected State Board of Education and want 
to amend the Constitution to provide for it. The other group 
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wants to give the constitutional provision a try before any 
change is made. 

Unfortunately the two groups have become identified with 
the two political parties. We reached an impasse in the 
Legislature. Control of our two houses is split. The House 
of Representatives would not pass the bill setting up the 
constitutional board unless the amendment proposal was 
passed also. The Senate refused to pass an amendment proposal 
until there had been some experience under the Constitution. 

As a result, although we have just completed our fourth 
legislative session since statehood last July, we are still without 
power to establish a Board of Education. 

But I assure you, education will go on. The impasse simply 
illustrates that we really take our politics seriously in Hawaii. 

Whether elected or appointed, the school board member 
occupies one of the most important posts in public service. 
And, what's more, there is a widening recognition of his 
importance throughout the land. 

Controversy swirls around him—controversy concerning 
some of the basic beliefs and understandings that we all share. 

Fundamental questions of the relative role of home, church, 
and school in the rearing of children are heatedly debated— 
on boards, in books, newspapers, and periodicals, on the radio 
and TV, and in all kinds of organizations and community 
meetings. 

These disputes, debates and controversies are brought to 
the surface when one proposes a program of education for 
world leadership. A program like that must by its very nature 
contain assumptions about where we're going, and precon- 
ceptions about how to get there. Inevitably one must prophesy 
about the nature of this world to be led by educated leaders. 
However, forecast is fashionable and prediction is prevalent, 
so I shan’t want the courage to do my share. 

To educate students for world leadership today, we must 
remember that the world we will want them to lead will be 
the world of the 21st century. Right away we make our first 
assumption: that there will be people in the year 2000. 

If you make this assumption with me, then you will be 
postulating either that the present power stalemate continued 
over 40 years, or that the great powers of the world reached 
agreement on disarmament and turned their energies to peace- 
ful pursuits. 

A third assumption, that the people around in 2000 A.D. are 
those who would have survived the atomic clash of the giants, 
is too horrible to dwell upon. 

In this world, then, where atoms and automation, rockets 
and electronics have been working for peace, man moves 
across continents far faster than the speed of sound. 

He takes wealth from the oceans, and has reclaimed great 
deserts. He is gaining control of weather. Newly industrialized 
countries have created new markets and changed our habitual 
business patterns. Man lives longer, and automation has given 
him more time on his hands. New political forces have been 
working to create supranational government for the solution 
of international problems and the decision of disputes. 

Events anywhere in the world are seen throughout the pianet 
on wall screens in a matter of minutes. 

Governments and creative designers are making headway 
in stopping traffic carnage. Power is cheap. Building is easy. 
Slums are disappearing. It is a brave new world. 

But people are still ambitious. They are still envious. They 
are still subject to passions that destroy them. They differ 
little from the men of the days of Prolemy, Plato, Plutarch, 
Shakespeare, Franklin or James Joyce. 

Ir is for this world that we are educating our young 


people today. 
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With each passing year, the crushing problems that face the 
educators will be solved, too. 

The inertia that prevents maximum utilization of school 
buildings will be overcome. The financial burdens accom- 
panying the growth in student population will require it. 
Architects and designers will build new buildings and convert 
old; educators and administrators will devise new schedules 
and discard old. 

The genius of the scientist will solve the teacher shortage. 
Radio, television, and other aids to education will enable the 
master teacher to inspire thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of students instead of just a few. All teachers will prosper 
from this development. As we are better able to meet our 
teacher requirements through such advances, those in the 
profession will be paid on a scale which will recognize their 
value to society and enable them to live on a level comparable 
to other professions. 

We are making progress too in the process of selecting 
leaders of the 21st century. As far as the educa’ »nal process 
is concerned, the potential leader is characterized by in- 
tellectual strength and academic talent. Through improved 
testing, more skilled guidance and counseling, we are begin- 
ning to locate the academically talented. Notions that democ- 
racy means equality of talent and an inglorious mediocrity 
have fallen into disrepute. 

Theories that the student should not be challenged—that 
rigor and discipline have no place in the schools—are no 
longer acceptable. 

We did retreat from excellence. We have pampered the 
student and pandered to his undisciplined desires. We have 
accepted standards of conformity and adjustment rather than 
excellence. But there is a mounting interest all over in en- 
couraging and recognizing intellectual attainment; in main- 
taining the pursuit of excellence. 

So let us take the optimistic view. Let us suppose that the 
great problems of buildings and teachers are solved. Let us 
presume that we want to locate the potential leaders of the 
next generation and fill their chalice to the fullest—challenge 
them and stretch them to the limits of their capacities. 

Where does that leave us in mapping a program of educa- 
tion for world leadership? 

We have the classrooms. We have the teachers and they are 
good ones, and well equipped with aids to fine teaching. We 
are able to select our potential leaders and we are agreed 
that the demands on them during their scholastic careers 
should be heavy. 

What will we teach them? This is the fundamental question. 
What are the requisites for leadership in this 21st Century 
world? Surely no problem is more deserving of the concen- 
trated attention of school boards than this one. 

Some decisions have been made as a matter of national 
policy. Congress has offered aid for the development of in- 
tensified courses in mathematics, science and foreign languages. 
The recognition that our great rival, Russia, totalitarian and 
materialistic, could make such great strides in science came 
late. Realization that education is cheap national defense 
(Edmund Burke said ir—200 years ago) was slow in coming, 
and many wonder with foreboding if it is another case of 
“too little—too late.” 

I ask you to stop and ponder a moment. Excellence in math 
and science, fluency in foreign languages, will certainly be 
demanded of the ‘leaders of tomorrow's world. 

But is that all? Presumably, the rivalries of the world will 
not have changed by the year 2000. Presumably there will still 
be nations bound together by their love of freedom. Pre- 
sumably the gigantic communist countries, Russia and China, 
will still be dominant in opposition to freedom. Prayerfully, 
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we shall have obtained a good share of support for the cause 
of freedom as we know it, from the emerging generations in 
India, Africa and southeast Asia. 

Our future leaders will be in competition with communist 
leaders for world leadership. Their education should equip 
them for this fierce competition. 

Disciples of communism have shown themselves swift in 
the race. They have proved to be strong opponents in the 
whole spectrum of conflict—hot battles, cold wars, propaganda 
and economic frays. They have demonstrated a real effective- 
ness in appealing to new nations undergoing their own in- 
dustrial revolutions—nations whose rising expectations are 
better satisfied with the example of the rapid revolution in 
China than the call to freedom and human dignity issued by 
the United States. The desire for material progress is so great 
that they are blind to hardship, cruelty and tyranny. 

It is easy to describe how Russia’s or China’s candidates 
for world leadership should be educated. Math, science, 
languages, of course. History (of a politically acceptable 
variety), literature (also properly screened), and communist 
dogma. Man is material; he can and should be sacrified for 
the good of the state. The answer to scarcities is controlled 
starvation; the cure for political unacceptability is mass 
murder; the solution to an open urge to freedom is bloody 
destruction. 

Make no mistake. Future communist leaders will be every 
bit as able, every bit as tough-minded, as this present genera- 
tion. 

We don’t claim the right to lead because of our skyscrapers 
and supermarkets; our steel and automobiles; or our schools 
and military forces. Neither do we assert that our technological 
advances entitle us to world leadership. We have learned, with 
a shock, that our accomplishments can be matched by totali- 
tarian countries. 

Our claim to world leadership lies in the ideals of our 
revolution—in the assertion then first made for the world to 
hear and be thrilled by—that all men are created equal— 
that they are endowed with unalienable rights, rights which 
even government cannot take away from them. 

It is our devotion to the ideal of the free man—it is our 
solemn recognition of the dignity of every man—that makes 
it our duty to claim the banner of world leadership on behalf 
of all men everywhere. 

Freedom, in our times, has an empty sound. Like the word 
democracy, it has been cleverly misused until it is often 
devoid of content. 

Apartheid policies, wherever they exist, make a mockery of 
the term. When sponsored or tolerated by ourselves they 
stamp us with the indelible mark of hypocrite at the world’s 
councils. 

A bright glow of sincerity was cast upon our assertion of 
the brotherhood of man by the admission of Hawaii as a state. 
The United States granted equal citizenship to the people of 
our Pacific islands, 70% of whom are non-Caucasian. The 
non-white peoples of the world were impressed! 

Such dramatic demonstrations that freedom still rings from 
the mountaintops are rare. It is regrettable that full propa- 
ganda use has not been made of this splendid act of democracy. 
It is a pity that our government has not enthusiastically pro- 
vided the means for the proposed Asian-American cultural 
and educational center in Hawaii. This would take the sting 
from communist racist propaganda. This would correct the 
impression the non-white peoples have of the United States, 
as described by Carlos Romulo the other day—a materialistic, 
luxury-loving, selfish, uncaring people. 

Above all else, tomorrow's leader of the free world must 
be passionately devoted to freedom. 
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Whatever else he studies, he must study the great ethical 
and philosophical traditions which gave rise to our concepts 
of the dignified nature of man. 

The curriculum we offer must contain, in literature, in 
history, in ethics, in philosophy, in religion, the answers of 
various generations concerning the nature of man and the 
universe. 

Our future leader must know the intimations of immortality 
which gave rise to the concept of human dignity and the 
tradition of a spiritual nature in man which is the basis for 
the claim to freedom. 

I do not urge religious instruction in our schools, although 
there has been increasing ingenuity displayed in ways to 
assure that our young students receive some idea of religious 
tradition. 

The separation of church and state should not prevent the 
study in our schools of the fundamental tenets of American 
democracy which have their roots and draw their strength 
from the philosophical and theological wisdom of the past. 

We cannot hold our youth to high standards of virtue 
without strengthening virtue with philosophy. We cannot 
decry moral barrenness so long as we shut off the cooling 
fountain of wisdom. 

We cannot expect our leaders of the 21st Century to hold 
invincibly to the ideals of freedom unless they have the 
Opportunity to understand the free man. 

The cause of freedom demands articulate champions. 
Those who founded this land and who fought to give it birth 
in freedom were articulate about freedom and human dignity 
because they were steeped in the great traditions of the past. 

Those who will take the grave responsibility to preserve 
freedom in the world of the future must be as articulate as 
Tom Paine, as wise as Franklin, Jefferson, Madison, and 
Hamilton. 

Our schools need not be doctrinaire or dogmatic. But 
our young people should know the foundation of morality 
and of free human nature as it-was developed by the Jew, 
the Greek, the Roman, the Arab, the Christian—and embodied 
in our political philosophy 

If moral principles are simply conventions, the uncon- 
ventional will feel no compunction about violating them. If 
freedom has no basis other than the latitude allowed the 
citizen by the state, then the state is justified in limiting the 
freedom of the individual whenever and wherever the state 
will benefit. 

If our young people have these views of morality and 
freedom as they approach the contest, how will they be able 
to support the American ideal in the face of intellectual 
attack, or indeed, persuade others that freedom should be 
preserved in the world? 

As I have said, freedom has become an empty word. A 
revolt was put down in Hungary in the name of freedom. 
Peasants are enslaved in China in the name of freedom. Tibet 
was “freed” by the Chinese. Even in the United States, we 
have allowed the aspects of individuality and responsibility 
in the idea of freedom to be eroded away. We refer to 
security as freedom, while in fact the two ideas are in op- 
position to each other. 

When we are secure in the satisfaction of our bodily 
needs, we are “free from want’; when we are secure from 
unbridled force we are “free from fear.” This is not freedom. 

Freedom connotes a right to pursue happiness in your own 
way. Freedom lives with non-conformity. Freedom recognizes 
no limits save the extent of your reach. Being free in a free 
society imposes the responsibility to recognize the freedom 
of others. This is the basis of a society that is not well- 
ordered, but divinely ordained. 
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History has proved that the creative mind, which can 
soar beyond the boundaries of existing knowledge is nurtured 
in freedom. 

Both profound insight and common sense lead inevitably to 
the conclusion that the world of the 21st Century will need 
creative genius in its leadership. 

To distribute food so there is no starvation anywhere in 
the world; to spread the curing powers of modern medical 
science to all parts of the world; to devise a system of concord 
between men and nations that will promote freedom and 
prevent tyranny, promote amity and neighborliness and 
prevent enmity and hatred; these objectives will demand 
creative genius unparalleled in the saga of man. 

Such leadership must come from the ranks of the free. 
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Americans will die for freedom. We must also heed the 
warning of our forefathers that it can be destroyed by slow 
attrition unless we are eternally vigilant to protect it. 

The great task facing those of us who have the responsibility 
for the next generation and the future of our country— 
school boards, government, parents, and people—is to inject 
the stuff into our curricula which will breed the love of 
freedom in the student; to instill a passionate and proud 
devotion to the American tradition of freedom in our young 
people; and to install in positions of leadership, present and 
future, those whose highest aim is the preservation of freedom 
among mankind. In educating for world leadership, I pray 
that we accomplish these things above all else. 


Law And Order Must Be Maintained 


PATTERNS OF THINKING 


By MAHENDRA WIJESINGHE, Representative Ceylon University Students Federation, Graduate Student, Trenton State 
College, Trenton, New Jerse) 


Delivered at National Student Conference on the Sit-In Movement, National Student Association, Washington, D. C. 


VER A HUNDRED YEARS ago, the white man of the 

South had the legal right to own the lives of his slaves. 

At that stage, it was within the legal rights of the 

white man to do whatever he liked with them. The slaves be- 

longed to him. So the “preservation of law and order” meant 

the absence of protest on the part of the Negro, the curbing 

of the rebellion of the slave against the angry lash of the whip 

that descended mercilessly upon his shoulders. To permit this 

state of affairs to continue uninterrupted was the maintenance 
of “law and order.” 

Then came the legislation that outlawed slavery—outlawed 
the ownership of human lives. This revision of the concept of 
law and order had to be enforced amidst severe resistance from 
the South. It had to be enforced by forcing arms—through the 
medium of a civil war! 

Within the framework of this new definition of law and 
order, society altered its pattern of thinking. No longer was it 
considered proper to own the life of another, bur still it was 
possible to consider the Negro as an inferior human being. The 
“master-slave” relationship that existed before was now altered 
to the “master-servant” relationship. Then came into being the 
idea of segregation, aimed at maintaining the “master-servant” 
relationship. By token of the acceptance of this principle as a 
basic axiom—the legislation that followed had the inherent 
task of maintaining segregated and unequal facilities for the 
Negro. The maintenance of this state of affairs without protest 
or rebellion came to be considered as the role of “law and 
order.” 

With this idea in view, the employment of the Negro came 
to be restricted to menial tasks. He was suitable for cleaning 
the streets, for cleaning the backyard, for driving the white 
man’s truck, for polishing the white man’s shoes at airports and 
bus terminals. 

The Negro woman had become a part and parcel of the 
white man’s institution. He could not do without his Negro 
cook or chambermaid—nor could the white woman maintain 
her home or take care of her children, dress them and feed 
them without the helping hand of the Negro servant. It 
further became a social qualification to display before callers 
the “fine Negro staff” the white man had in his home. The 
implicit obedience of the Negro established the white man in 
the eyes of his counterparts. 


“My nigger” was furnished with enough to eat, sufficient 
neat servant-uniforms to wear. So “my nigger” was contented. 
If anybody were to hurt “my nigger,” the white man would 
react with indignance. As long as he remained “my nigger,” 
all was well. To insure that “my nigger” remains “my nigger” 
was understood to be the maintenance of “law and order.” So 
“my nigger” continued to be “my nigger.” He traveled at the 
rear of the bus, traveled for many miles before he could satisfy 
his hunger and thirst before he set out on a journey. On the 
roadside, he drank at the colored water fountain, if he could 
find one. 

“My nigger” did not require any recreation. Movies, bowling 
bars, musical programs, athletic events, dance halls—all these 
“my nigger” did not need. “My nigger” was a servant—he had 
work to do—he was perfectly contented! Besides, the white 
American has a duty to preserve “law and order” and proud 
customs and tradition of his State! 

In the urban areas, jobs were scarce for the Negro male— 
while the Negro female was still able to find employment in 
the home of the white man. With the result, the jobless, recrea- 
tionless male Negro lined the streets, puffed at cigars and 
cigarettes, congregated in indolence. The Negro thus came to 
acquire this externally imposed quality of laziness. To the 
Northern observer and the Southern white, the Negro appeared 
to be a being without ambition or industry, contented to 
dwell in dirt and filth. 

While these developments were taking place, the so-called 
“liberals” were toying with the idea of “separate but equal” 
doctrine. It found expression in making available educational 
opportunities to the Negro on a limited scale. Schools and uni- 
versities were opened up for the benefit of the Negro. Having 
had none before, the Negro would certainly consider it a 
legacy from the generous white man. The “separate but equal” 
doctrine was intended to maintain the two races separate in 
every sphere of activity where a sense of equality might arise. 
“Law and order” now came to be understood as the acceptance 
of this doctrine by the Negro without commotion, without 
protest, without even vocal resistance. As long as the Negro 
abided by this “liberal” doctrine, he was a law-abiding citizen. 
The moment the Negro stepped outside the confines into 
which he had been thrust, he threatened the “peace of the 
State.” It was immaterial if this disturbance of the peace actually 
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came from the white element reacting against the protest, still 
the Negro had “disturbed the peace.” 

Although the doctrine of the separate and equal came to be 
enunciated with vehemence, it was preached against a back- 
ground of a social attitude which still clung dearly to the 
concept of white supremacy. The doctrine of the “separate and 
equal” though promising in theory to raise the respect for the 
Negro, degenerated in practice to the doctrine of the “separate 
and unequal.” 

If the “separate and equal” doctrine were to be implemented 
with even a measure of partial justice, it would entail the 
duplication of every facility, which is economically unfeasible 
in a bi-racial society, where one race is in the majority. The 
“separate and equal” doctrine must at its best only yield to the 
availability of facilities in proportion to the number of people 
in a particular race. 

But the individual Negro who searches downtown for a place 
to eat does not have a hunger proportional to the fraction that 
his race represents in the community, nor is his thirst propor- 
tional to the insignificant number of Negro restaurants. 

The Negro enters a commercial area not as a race, but as an 
individual. It is the failure to treat the Negro under any 
circumstances as an individual, but always the representative of 
race, however, qualified and culturally advanced he may be, 
that is at the root of segregation. 

There is an unfounded fear in the mind of the Southern 
white man, that to lay open channels of communication is to 
force a merger between the uneducated section of the Negroes 
and the educated white man. The white man shuns the pros- 
pect of an interaction of two cultural levels which are at two 
different stages of development. 

Here it is important to point out that the Negro at the 
moment is not asking for a merger between the Negro workmen 
and the white professor. Nor is he asking for free association 
between the Negro professor and the white workraan. He is 
only asking that the Negro college student be granted the 
right to mix with the white college student, the Negro professor 
with the white professor, the Negro businessman with the 
white businessman, the Negro musician with the white mu- 
sician, the Negro politician with the white politician, and the 
white farmhand with the Negro farmhand. 

Thus, the Negro is purely asking for the removel of the 
artificial division by virtue of races and the freedom for the evo- 
lution of the natural group division on the basis of interests 
and cultural compatibility. 

When the fundamental order of a society is dedicated to 
the practice and preservation of the immoral axiom of segrega- 
tion, every law enacted with the view to the enforcement of 
that axiom, must be inherently immoral. 

Hence, to protest against the immorality of that axiom within 
the framework of the laws that are its by-products has been 
proven again and again to be a hopeless task. 

In a democratically constituted state, it is possible to expect 
the legislation that results from that state to be consistent with 
the idea of ethical soundness. However, considering the nature 
of the restrictive legislation which prevents Negroes from regis- 
tering for voting, it has to be recognized that the minority 
view-point is not represented in the state legislature. Thereby, 
the Negro is denied the basic privilege of affecting the neces- 
sary changes in the law itself. 

The Negro is, therefore, left with only the ethical soundness 
of the American Constitution and the federal law to back him 
up in his struggle for equality, justice, dignity, and respect. 
However, he has to contend with the dogmatic refusal of the 
white Southerners to accept the rights and principles declared 
available to the American citizen, be he Negro or white, in the 
spirit of democracy inculcated in the American Constitution. 
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It stands to reason under the circumstances that it is not 
important to uphold and observe the law purely because it 
is a law of the state, rather to obey and respect only such laws 
that are consistent with the idea of justice. 

It is, therefore, the duty of every ethically matured person 
to refute every immoral law with all the power that he can 
command, provided he does so in an orderly fashion. 

It is important, however, to maintain that the means adopted 
in the refutation of the unjust laws be consistent with morality 
and sound principles. 

What, then, are the means which may not be legal, but still 
be ethical and moral? What, then, are the only avenues of 
approach open to a minority effectively screened out from 
justice in a legal framework, by an incomparable majority? 

Functioning under a similar dilemma, the Indians struggled 
for many years against the British in vain search for a solution. 
To resolve the problem and provide the oppressed Indians with 
a potent and powerful tool came Mahatma Gandhi on the scene 
of the conflict. 


NONVIOLENT RESISTANCE MOVEMENT 


Between human beings as individuals there has existed from 
eternity, the greatest blessing of mankind—love. Under acts of 
love, the forces of evil can be ultimately compelled to yield. 

Gandhi's intention was to lift the great power of love from 
the plane of individual affairs to national affairs—to lift it 
from the plane of domestic to the political—and by so, lifting 
it to mobilize an entire race, a community, or a people of a 
nation, into a course of action that would be ethically sound 
and contain no contradictions. It is to be recognized that an act 
of love pitted against an unjust law will ultimately result in 
heaping innumerable sufferings upon the possessor of love and 
then by the force of these sufferings, it would be possible to 
appeal to the essential goodness recumbent in the heart of the 
oppressor. 

The practical maxim of the theory of nonviolent resistance 
can be summed up as follows: “To grant the freedom for the 
oppressor to increase his oppression 1s to strengthen the cause 
of the oppressed.” Substantiation of this principle is to be 
found in all religions. It is to be found in Christianity, in the 
Sermon on the Mount and the direct command of the Lord 
to “turn the other cheek”; it is to be found in the tenets of 
Buddhism, enunciated as the doctrine of Maitrya. It is to be 
found in Hinduism enunciated as the doctrine of Ahinsa. It is 
also to be found in Islam in the idea of brotherhood. It is con- 
tained, too, in Judaism as has been reflected in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

This concept, then, that appears to be a universal concept, 
appeared to Gandhi to be the moral imperative against which 
the forces of evil had no protection. 

Today we see the reflections of this same doctrine being 
applied in the nonviolent, sit-down movement, by students 
under the inspiration and guidance of Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr 

As a precedent to this movement was the famous bus boy- 
cott in Montgomery, Alabama. The individual has the right to 
decide whether or not he should patronize a public transporta- 
tion system which practices the unjust system of segregation. 
Dr. King’s appeal was directed to those people who did not 
want to see an unjust system of operation in existence, to re- 
frain from traveling on the bus services on the principle that 
by so doing, they collaborate with the immorality of the sys- 
rem. The individuals who held this view, therefore, took the 
prerogative of boycotting the bus transport system. The result 
was the removal of the segregational law in the sphere of 
busses. The means adopted were ethically sound insofar as 
there was no intimidation of the public, but, on the contrary, 
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it was a rational appeal to the forces of good in man to put 
out of business the forces of injustice. 

It is the same principle that underlies the demonstrations and 
boycotts of stores that practice segregation. The sympathizers 
toward the cause are, as it has been seen, a minority at the 
moment, but still it is a significant enough minority to make 
the difference between profit and loss. In Dr. King’s own words, 
these demonstrations and picketings are intended to “dramatize 
the issue” in order “to awaken the dozing conscience of our 
white brothers.” 

For generations, the white men of the South have been 
functioning on the theory that the Negro is satisfied with what 
has been meted out to him, as concessions for good service 
to the white master. The issue is, therefore, raised in this dra- 
matic fashion with compelling insistence in order to dispel 
this myth that has impregnated our society. 

It is intended further to awaken the congressmen and the 
senators into a strong realization of the contradictions in the 
society in which they live. Whereas the average liberal-minded 
person has hitherto been contented with the statement that the 
problem is solving itself slowly but surely as a natural evolu- 
tion, this attempt is directed towards emphasizing and inform- 
ing those liberal-minded people of the pain, the agony and the 
frustration of a piecemeal solution. It is further to remind that 
in the context of a slow solution, millions of Negro people of 
the present day are daily undergoing the indignities and the 
deprivations which are heaped on them by token of the color of 
their skin. I¢ is important to recognize that each individual of 
the present generation holds the same potential and worth in 
this society in this present day as the generations that will be 
born in the future. The movement is intended to emphasize 
that the present generation is conscious of the contribution 
that it can make in the progress of the country but is held back 
by the denial of the chance to exercise its rights and privileges. 
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In answer to the liberal person who has been spending his 
energy with conscientious dedication to arrange for bi-racial 
meeting and to solve the problem on the quiet, the movement 
recognizes that the present social structure and the restrictions 
on such meetings imposed by a stern society which is a victim 
of a gruesome tradition prevent the effective functioning of 
even such endeavors. This movement is, therefore, directed 
toward providing a legislative framework within which even 
the slower process of bi-racial meeting could take place. 

It has to be recognized that it is difficult under the present 
circumstances to effect a complete social change as long as 
the repressive legislation exists. 

It is, therefore, the intention of this movement to call upon 
the law-makers of this nation to institute an equality of justice 
within the framework of which the more gradual process of 
maintaining good relations could be established with greater 
intensity. 

To revert to the principle underlying the sit-in movement at 
lunch counters in Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, Alabama and Georgia, it has to be realized that the 
clamor of the student is not for a “hamburger” but has a 
deeper purpose—a demand for respect and human dignity. 

It is easy to understand why the segregationist insistently 
refuses the demands for integrated eating facilities, because to 
do so is to rupture the servant-master relationship and is tanta- 
mount to a recognition of the Negro as an equal. Further, it 
provides a channel of communication between the two races 
on the basis of social equality. Hitherto the channel of com- 
munication that has existed between the Negro and the white 
has been founded on the forced acceptance by the Negro of 
the supremacy of the white man. Integrated eating facilities 
are then the opening up ef a channel of communication on a 
higher plane—a privilege that the white man dogmatically 
denies. 


Faith And Force, The Destroyers 
Of The Modern World 


THE AGE OF GUILT 
By AYN RAND, Author and Lecturer, New York City 


Lecture delivered by Ayn Rand at Y ale University, February 17 


, 1960, as a guest speaker of the Yale Law School Forum, and 


Challenge, the undergraduate lecture committee. Also at Brooklyn College on April 4, and at Columbia University on May 5 


ADIES AND GENTLEMEN. If you want me to name 

in one sentence what is wrong with the modern world, 

I will say that never before has the world been clamor- 

ing so desperately for answers to crucial problems—and 

never before has the world been so frantically committed to 
the belief that no answers are possible. 

Observe the peculiar nature of this contradiction and the 
peculiar emotional atmosphere of our age. There have been 
periods in history when men failed to find answers because 
they evaded the existence of the problems, pretended that 
nothing threatened them and denounced anyone who spoke of 
approaching disaster. This is not the predominant attitude of 
our age. Today, the voices proclaiming disaster are so fashion- 
able a bromide that people are battered into apathy by their 
monotonous insistence; but the anxiety under that apathy is 
real. Consciously or subconsciously, intellectually or emotion- 
ally, most people today know that the world is in a terrible 
state and that it cannot continue on its present course much 
longer 


The existence of the problems is acknowledged, yet we 
hear nothing but meaningless generalities and shameful eva- 
sions from our so-called intellectual leaders. Wherever you 
look—whether in philosophical publications, or intellectual 
magazines, or newspaper editorials or political speeches of 
either party—you find the same mental attitude, made of two 
characteristics: staleness and superficiality. People seem to 
insist on talking—and on carefully saying nothing. The eva- 
siveness, the dullness, the gray conformity of today’s intellec- 
tual expressions sound like the voices of men under censor- 
ship—where no censorship exists. Never before has there 
been an age characterized by such a grotesque combination 
of qualities as despair and boredom. . 

You might say that this is the honest exhaustion of men 
who have done their best in the struggle to find answers, and 
have failed. But the dignity of an honestly helpless resigna- 
tion is certainly not the emotional atmosphere of our age. 
An honest resignation would not be served or expressed by 
repeating the same worn-out bromides over and over again, 
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while going through the motions of a quest. A man who is 
honestly convinced that he can find no answers, would not 
fee! the need to pretend that he is looking for them. 

You might say that the explanation lies in our modern 
cynicism and that people fail to find answers because they 
really don't care. It is true that people are cynical today, but 
this is merely a symptom, not a cause. Today's cynicism has 
a special twist: we are dealing with cynics who do care—and 
the ugly secret of our age lies in that which they do care 
about, that which they are seeking. 

The truth about the intellectual state of the modern world, 
the characteristic peculiar to the Twentieth Century, which 
distinguishes it from other periods of cultural crises, is the fact 
that what people are seeking is not the answers to problems, 
but the reassurance that no answers are possible. 

A friend of mine once said that today’s attitude, paraphras- 
ing the Bible, is: “Forgive me, Father, for I know not what 
I'm doing—and please don’t tell me.” 

Observe how noisily the modern intellectuals are seeking 
solutions for problems—and how swiftly they blank out the 
existence ot any theory or idea, past or present, that offers 
the lead to a solution. Observe that these modern relativists— 
with their credo of intellectual tolerance, of the open mind, of 
the anti-absolute—turn into howling dogmatists to denounce 
anyone who claims to possess knowledge. Observe that they 
tolerate anything, except certainty—and approve of anything, 
except values. Observe that they profess to love mankind, and 
drool with sympathy over any literary study of murderers, 
dipsomaniacs, drug addicts and psychotics, over any presenta- 
tion of their loved object’s depravity—and scream with anger 
when anyone dares to claim that man is mot depraved. Ob- 
serve that they profess to be moved by compassion for human 
suffering—and close their ears indignantly to any suggestion 
that man does not Aave to suffer. 

What you see around you today, among modern intellec- 
tuals, is the grotesque spectacle of such attributes as militant 
uncertainty, crusading cynicism, dogmatic agnosticism, boast- 
ful self-abasement, and self-righteous depravity. The two 
absolutes of today’s non-absolutists are that ignorance consists 
of claiming knowledge, and that immorality consists of pro- 
nouncing moral judgments. 

Now why would people want to cling to the conviction 
that doom, darkness, depravity and ultimate disaster are 
inevitable? Well, psychologists will tell you that when a 
man suffers from neurotic anxiety, he seizes upon any ration- 
alization available to explain his fear to himself, and he clings 
to that rationalization in defiance of logic, reason, reality or 
any argument assuring him that the danger can be averted. 
He does not want it to be averted because the rationalization 
serves as a screen to hide from himself the real cause of his 
fear, the cause he does not dare to face. 

Ladies and gentlemen, what you are seeing today is the 
neurotic anxiety of an entire culture. People do not want to 
find any answers to avert their danger; all they want, all 
they're looking for, is only some excuse to yell: “I couldn't 
help it!” 

If certain centuries are to be identified by their dominant 
characteristics, like the Age of Reason or the Age of En- 
lightenment, then ours is the Age of Gudlt. 

What is it that people dread—and what do they feel guilty 
of? 

They dread the unadmitted knowledge that their culture is 
bankrupt. They feel guilry, because they know that ¢hey have 
brought it to bankruptcy and that they lack the courage to 
make a fresh start. 

They dread the knowledge that they have reached the 
dead-end of the traditional evasions of the centuries behind 
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them, that the contradictions of Western civilization have 
caught up with them, tat no compromises or middle-of-the- 
roads will work any longer and that the responsibility of 
resolving those contradictions by making a fundamental choice 
is theirs, now, today. They are temporizing, in order to evade 
the fact that we have to check our basic premises, or pay 
the price of all unresolved contradictions, which is: destruc- 
tion. 

The three values which men had held for centuries and 
which have now collapsed are: mysticism, collectivism, altru- 
ism. Mysticism—as a cultural power—died at the time of 
the Renaissance. Collectivism—as a political ideal—died in 
World War Il. As to altruism—it has never been alive. It is 
the poison of death in the blood of Western civilization, and 
men survived it only to the extent to which they neither be- 
lieved nor practiced it. But it has caught up with them— 
and that is the killer which they now have to face and to 
defeat. That is the basic choice they have to make. If any 
civilization is to survive, it is the morality of altruism that 
men have to reject. 

Some of you will recognize my next sentences. Yes, this és 
an age of moral crisis. Yes, you are bearing punishment for 
your evil. Your moral code has reached its climax, the blind 
alley at the end of its course. And if you wish to go on 
living, what you now need is not to return to morality, but to 
discover it. 

What és morality? It is a code of values to guide man’s 
choices and actions—the choices which determine the purpose 
and the course of his life. It is a code by means of which he 
judges what is right or wrong, good or evil. 

What is the moral code of altruism? The basic principle 
of altruism is that man has no right to exist for his own sake, 
that service to others is the only justification of his existence, 
and that self-sacrifice is his highest moral duty, virtue and 
value. 

Do not confuse altruism with kindness, good will or respect 
for the rights of others. These are not primaries, but con- 
sequences, which, in fact, altruism makes impossible. The 
irreducible primary of altruism, the basic absolute, is se/f- 
sacrifice—which means: self-immolation, self-abnegation, self- 
denial, self-destruction—which means: the se/f as a standard 
of evil, the selfless as a standard of the good. 


Do not hide behind such superficialities as whether you 
should or should not give a dime to a beggar. That is not 
the issue. The issue is whether you do or do mot have the 
right to exist without giving him that dime. The issue is 
whether you must keep buying your life, dime by dime, from 
any beggar who might choose to approach you. The issue is 
whether the need of others is the first mortgage on your life 
and the moral purpose of your existence. The issue is whether 
man is to be regarded as a sacrificial animal. Any man of self- 
esteem will answer: “No.” Altruism says: “Yes.” 


Now there is one word—a single word—which can blast 
the morality of altruism out of existence and which it cannot 
withstand—the word: “Why?” Why must man live for the 
sake of others? Why must he be a sacrificial animal? WA) 
is that the good? There is no earthly reason for it—and, 
ladies and gentlemen, in the whole history of philosophy, no 
earthly reason has ever been given. 

It is only mysticism that can permit moralists to get away 
with it. It was mysticism, the wmearthly, the supernatural, the 
irrational that has always been called upon to justify it—or, 
to be exact, to escape the necessity of justification. One does 
not justify the irrational, one just takes it on faith. What most 
moralists—and few of their victims—tealize is that reason and 
altruism are incompatible. And ¢his is the basic contradiction 
of Western civilization: reason versus altruism. This is the 
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conflict that had to explode sooner or later. 

The real conflict, of course, is reason versus mysticism. But 
if ic weren't for the altruist morality, mysticism would have 
died when it did die—at the Renaissance—leaving no vam- 
pire to haunt Western culture. A “vampire” is supposed to 
be a dead creature that comes out of its grave only at night 
—only in the darkness—and drains the blood of the living. 
The description, applied to altruism, is exact. 

Western civilization was the child and product of reason 
—via ancient Greece. In all other civilizations, reason has 
always been the menial servant—the handmaiden—of mysti- 
cism. You may observe the results. It is only Western culture 
that has ever been dominated—imperfectly, incompletely, 
precariously and at rare intervals—but still, dominated by 
reason. You may observe the results of that. 

The conflict of reason versus mysticism is the issue of life 
or death—of freedom or slavery—of progress or stagnant 
brutality. Or, to put it another way, it is the conflict of 
consciousness versus unconsciousness. 

Let us define our terms. What is reason? Reason is the 
faculty which perceives, identifies and integrates the material 
provided by man’s senses. Reason integrates man’s percep- 
tions by means of forming abstractions or conceptions, thus 
raising man’s knowledge from the perceptual level, which he 
shares with animals, to the conceptual level, which he alone 
can reach. The method which reason employs in this process 
is logic—and logic is the art of non-contradictory identifica- 
ston. 

What is mysticism? Mysticism is the acceptance of allega- 
tions without evidence or proof, either apart from or agasnst 
the evidence of one’s senses and one’s reason. Mysticism is 
the claim to some non-sensory, non-rational, non-definable, 
non-identifiable means of knowledge, such as “instinct,” “in- 
tuition,” “revelation,” or any form ~* “just knowing.” 

Reason is the perception of reality, and rests on a single 
axiom: the Law of Identity. 

Mysticism is the claim to the perception of some other 
realiry—other than the one in which we live—whose defini- 
tion is only that it is mo¢ natural, it is supernatural, and is to 
be perceived by some form of unnatural or supernatural 
means. 

You realize, of course, that epistemology—the theory of 
knowledge—is the most complex branch of philosophy, which 
cannot be covered exhaustively in a single lecture. So I will 
not attempt to cover it. I will say only that those who wish 
a fuller discussion will find it in “Atlas Shrugged” and in the 
lectures on Objectivism given by Nathaniel Branden in New 
York. For the purposes of tonight's discussion, the definitions 
I have given you contain the essence of the issue, regardless 
of whose theory, argument or philosophy you choose to 
accept. 

I will repeat: Reason is the faculty which perceives, iden- 
tifies and integrates the material provided by man’s senses. 
Mysticism is the claim to a non-sensory means of knowledge. 

In Western civilization, the period ruled by mysticism is 
known as the Dark Ages and the Middle Ages. I will assume 
that you know the nature of that period and the state of 
human existence in those ages. The Renaissance broke the 
rule of the mystics. “Renaissance” means “rebirth.” Few 
people today will care to remind you that it was a rebirth of 
reason—of man's mind. 

In the light of what followed—most particularly, in the 
light of the industrial revolution—nobody can now take faith, 
or religion, or revelation, or any form of mysticism as his 
basic and exclusive guide to existence, not in the way it was 
taken in the Middle Ages. This does not mean that the 
Renaissance has automatically converted everybody to ration- 
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ality; far from it. It means only that so long as a single 
automobile, a single skyscraper or a single copy of Aristotle's 
Logic remain in existence, nobody will be able to arouse 
men's hope, eagerness and joyous enthusiasm by telling them 
to ditch their mind and rely on mystic faith. This is why I 
said that mysticism, as a cultural power, is dead. Observe 
that in the attempts at a mystic revival today, it is not an 
appeal to life, hope and joy that the mystics are making, 
but an appeal to fear, doom and despair. “Give up, your 
mind is impotent, life is only a foxhole,” is not a motto that 
can revive a culture. 

Now, if you ask me to name the man most responsible for 
the present state of the world, the man whose influence has 
almost succeeded in destroying the achievements of the 
Renaissance—I will name Immanuel Kant. He was the phi- 
losopher who saved the morality of altruism, and who knew 
that what it had to be saved from was—reason. 

This is not a mere hypothesis. It is a known historical fact 
that Kant’s interest and purpose in philosophy was to save 
the morality of altruism, which could not survive without a 
mystic base. His metaphysics and his epistemology were de- 
vised for that purpose. He did not, of course, announce him- 
self as a mystic—few of them have, since the Renaissance. 
He announced himself as a champion of reason—of “pure” 
reason. 

There are two ways to destroy the power of a concept: 
one, by an open attack in open discussion—the other, by 
subversion, from the inside; that is: by subverting the 
meaning of the concept, setting up a straw-man and then 
refuting it. Kane did the second. He did not attack reason— 
he merely constructed such a version of what is reason that 
it made mysticism look like f'iin, rational common sense 
by comparison. He did not deny the validity of reason—he 
merely claimed that reason is “limited,” that it leads us to 
impossible contradictions, that everything we perceive is an 
illusion and that we can never perceive reality or “things as 
they are.” He claimed, in effect, that the things we perceive 
are not real, because we perceive them. 

A "“straw-man” is an odd metaphor to apply to such an 
enormous, cumbersome, ponderous construction as Kant’s 
system of epistemology. Nevertheless, a straw-man is what 
it was—and the doubts, the uncertainty, the skepticism that 
followed, skepticism about man’s ability ever to know anything, 
were not, in fact, applicable to human consciousness, because it 
was not a human consciousness that Kant’s robot represented. 
But philosophers accepted it as such. And while they cried that 
reason had been invalidated, they did not notice that reason 
had been pushed off the philosophical scene altogether and 
that the faculty they were arguing about was mof reason. 

No, Kant did not destroy reason; he merely did as thorough 
a job of undercutting as anyone could ever do. 

If you trace the roots of all our current philosophies— 
such as pragmatism, logical positivism, and all the rest of 
the neo-mystics who announce happily that you cannot prove 
that you exist—you will find that they all grew out of Kant. 

As to Kant's version of the altruist morality, he claimed 
that it was derived from “pure reason,” not from revelation— 
except that it rested on a special instinct for duty, a “cate- 
gorical imperative” which one “just knows.” His version of 
morality makes the Christian one sound like a healthy, cheer- 
ful, benevolent code of selfishness. Christianity merely told 
man to love his neighbor as himself; that’s not exactly rational 
—but at least it does not forbid man to love himself. What 
Kant propounded was full, total, abject selflessness: he held 
that an action is moral only if you perform it out of a sense 
of duty and derive no benefit from it of any kind, neither 
material nox spiritual; if you derive any benefit, your action 
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is not moral any longer. This is the ultimate form of de- 
manding that man turn himself into a “shmoo”—the mystic 
little animal of the L'il Abner comic strip, that went around 
seeking to be eaten by somebody. 

It is Kant’s version of altruism that is generally accepted 
today, not practiced—who can practice it?—but guiltily 
accepted. It is Kant’s version of altruism that people, who 
have never heard of Kant, profess when they equate self- 
interest with evil. It is Kant’s version of altruism that’s work- 
ing whenever people are afraid to admit the pursuit of any 
personal pleasure or gain or motive—whenever men are 
afraid to confess that they are seeking their own happiness 
—whenever businessmen are afraid to say that they are 
making profits—whenever the victims of an advancing dic- 
tatorship are afraid to assert their “selfish” rights. 

The ultimate monument to Kant and to the whole altruist 
morality is Soviet Russia. 

If you want to prove to yourself the power of ideas and, 
particularly, of morality—the intellectual history of the Nine- 
teenth Century would be a good example to study. The 
greatest, unprecedented, undreamed-of events and achieve- 
ments were taking place before men’s eyes—but men did not 
see them and did not understand their meaning, as they do not 
understand it to this day. I am speaking of the industrial 
revolution, of the United States and of capitalism. For the first 
time in history, men gained control over physical nature and 
threw off the control of men over men—that is: men dis- 
covered science and political freedom. The creative energy, 
the abundance, the wealth, the rising standard of living for 
every level of the population were such that the Nineteenth 
Century looks like a fiction-Utopia, like a blinding burst of 
sunlight, in the drab progression of most of human history. 
If life on earth is one’s standard of value, then the Nineteenth 
Century moved mankind forward more than all the other 
centuries combined. 

Did anyone appreciate it? Does anyone appreciate it now? 
Has anyone identified the causes of that historical miracle? 

They did not and have not. What blinded them? The 
morality of altruism. 

Let me explain this. There are, fundamentally, only two 
causes of the progress of the Nineteenth Century—the same 
two causes which you will find at the root of any happy, 
benevolent, progressive era in human history. One cause is 
psychological, the other existential—or: one pertains to man’s 
consciousness, the other to the physical conditions of his 
existence. The first is reason, the second is freedom. And 
when I say “freedom,” I do not mean poetic sloppiness, such 
as “freedom from want” or “freedom from fear” or “freedom 
from the necessity of earning a living.” I mean “freedom 
from compulsion—freedom from rule by physical force.” 
Which means: political freedom. 

These two—reason and freedom—are corollaries, and their 
relationship is reciprocal: when men are rational, freedom 
wins; when men are free, reason wins. 

Their antagonists are: faith and force. These, also, are 
corollaries: every period of history dominated by mysticism, 
was a period of statism, of dictatorship, of tyranny. Look at 
the Middle Ages—and look at the political systems of today. 

The Nineteenth Century was the ultimate product and 
expression of the intellectual trend of the Renaissance and 
the Age of Reason, which means: of a predominantly Aristo- 
telian philosophy. And, for the first time in history, it created 
a mew economic system, the necessary corollary of political 
freedom, a system of free trade on a free market: capitalism. 

No, it was not a full, perfect, unregulated, totally laissez- 
faire capitalism—as it should have been. Various degrees of 
government interference and control still remained, even in 
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America—and this is what led to the eventual destruction 
of capitalism. But the extent to which certain countries were 
free was the exact extent of their economic progress. America, 
the freest, achieved the most. 

Never mind the low wages and the harsh living conditions 
of the early years of capitalism. They were all that the national 
economies of the time could afford. Capitalism did not create 
poverty—it inherited it. Compared to the centuries of pre- 
capitalist starvation, the living conditions of the poor in 
the early years of capitalism were the first chance the poor 
had ever had to survive. As proof—the enormous growth of 
the European population during the Nineteenth Century, a 
growth of over 300 per cent, as compared to the previous 
growth of something like 3 per cent per century. 

Now why was this not appreciated? Why did capitalism, 
the truly magnificent benefactor of mankind, arouse nothing 
but resentment, denounciations and hatred, then and now? 
Why did the so-called defenders of capitalism keep apologiz- 
ing for it, then and now? Because, ladies and gentlemen, 
capitalism and altruism are incompatible. 

Make no mistake about it—and tell it to your Republican 
friends: capitalism and altruism cannot coexist in the same 
man or in the same society. 

Tell it to anyone who attempts to justify capitalism on 
the ground of the “public good” or the “general welfare” or 
“service to society” or the benefit it brings to the poor. All 
these things are true, but they are the by-products, the sec- 
ondary consequences of capitalism—not its goal, purpose or 
moral justification. The moral justification of capitalism is 
man’s right to exist for his own sake, neither sacrificing 
himself to others nor sacrificing others to himself; it is the 
recognition that man—every man-—is an end in himself, not 
a means to the ends of others, not a sacrificial animal serving 
anyone’s need. 

This is implicit in the function of capitalism, but, until 
now, it has never been stated explicitly, in moral terms. Why 
not? Because this is the base of a morality diametrically op- 
posed to the morality of altruism which, to this day, people 
are afraid to challenge. 

There is a tragic, twisted sort of compliment to mankind 
involved in this issue: in spite of all their irrationalities, 
inconsistencies, hypocrisies and evasions, the majority of men 
will not act, in major issues, without a sense of being morally 
right and will not oppose the morality they have accepted. 
They will break it, they will cheat on it, but they will not 
oppose it; and when they break it, they take the blame on 
themselves. The power of morality is the greatest of all 
intellectual powers—and mankind's tragedy lies in the fact 
that the vicious moral code men have accepted destroys them 
by means of the best within them. 

So long as altruism was their moral ideal, men had to 
regard capitalism as immoral; capitalism certainly does not 
and cannot work on the principle of selfless service and 
sacrifice. This was the reason why the majority of the Nine- 
teenth Century intellectuals regarded capitalism as a vulgar, 
uninspiring, materialistic necessity of this earth, and con- 
tinued to long for their unearthly moral ideal. From the 
start, while capitalism was creating the splendor of its achieve- 
ments, creating it in silence, unacknowledged and undefended 
(morally undefended), the intellectuals were moving in 
greater and greater numbers towards a new dream: socialism. 

Just as a small illustration of how ineffectual a defense of 
capitalism was offered by its most famous advocates, let me 
mention that the British socialists, the Fabians, were predomi- 
nantly students and admirers of John Stuart Mill and Jeremy 
Bentham. 

The socialists had a certain kind of logic on their side: if 
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the collective sacrifice of all to all 4s the moral ideal, then they 
wanted to establish this ideal in practice, here and on this 
earth. The arguments that socialism would not and could not 
work, did not stop them: neither has altruism ever worked, 
but this has not caused men to stop and question it. Only 
reason can ask such questions—and reason, they were told on 
all sides, has nothing to do with morality, morality lies 
outside the realm of reason, no rational morality can ever 
be defined. 

The fallacies and contradictions in the economic theories 
of socialism were exposed and refuted time and time again, 
in the Nineteenth Century as well as today. This did not and 
does not stop anyone: it is not an issue of economics, but 
of morality. The intellecruals and the so-called idealists were 
determined to make socialism work. How? By that magic 
means of all irrationalists: somehow. 

It was not the tycoons of big business, it was not the labor 
unions, it was not the working classes, it was the intellec- 
tuals who reversed the trend toward political freedom and 
revived the doctrines of the absolute State, of totalicarian 
government rule, of the government's right to control the 
lives of the citizens in any manner it pleases. This time, it 
was not in the name of the “divine right of kings,” but in 
the name of the divine right of the masses. The basic prin- 
ciple was the same: the right to enforce at the point of a 
gun the moral doctrines of whoever happens to seize control 
of the machinery of government. 

There are only two means by which men can deal with 
one another: guns or logic. Force or persuasion. Those who 
know that they cannot win by means of logic, have always 
resorted to guns. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, the socialists got their dream 
They got it in the Twentieth Century and they got it in tripli- 
cate, plus a great many lesser carbon copies; they got it in 
every possible form and variant, so that now there can be 
no mistake about its nature: Soviet Russia—Nazi Germany— 
Socialist England. 

This was the collapse of the modern intellectuals’ most 
cherished tradition. Ir was World War II that destroyed 
collectivism as a political ideal. Oh, yes, people still mouth 
its slogans, by routine, by social conformity and be defaulr— 
but it is mo¢ a moral crusade any longer. It is an ugly, horrify- 
ing reality—and part of the modern intellectuals’ guilt is the 
knowledge that they have created it. They have seen for 
themselves the bloody slaughter-house which they had once 
greeted as a noble experiment—Soviet Russia. They have 
seen Nazi Germany—and they know that “Nazi” means 
“National Socialism.” Perhaps the worst blow to them, the 
greatest disillusionment, was Socialist England: here was 
their literal dream, a bloodless socialism, where force was 
not used for murder, only for expropriation, where lives 
were not taken, only the products, the meaning and the fucure 
of lives, here was a country that had not been murdered, 
but had voted itself into suicide. Most of the modern intel- 
lectuals, even the more evasive ones, have now understood 
what socialism—or any form of political and economic col 
lectivism—actually means. 

Today, their perfunctory advocacy of collectivism is as 
feeble, futile and evasive as the alleged conservatives’ defense 
of capitalism. The fire and the moral fervor have gone out 
of it. And when you hear the liberals mumble that Russia 
is not really socialistic, or that it was all Stalin’s faule, or 
that socialism never had a real chance in England, or that 
what ¢hey advocate is something that's different somehow— 
you know that you are hearing the voices of men who haven't 
a leg to stand on, men who are reduced to some vague hope 
that “somehow, my gang would have done it better.’ 
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The secret dread of modern intellectuals, liberals and con- 
servatives alike, the unadmitted terror at the root of their 
anxiety, which all of their current irrationalities are intended 
to stave off and to disguise, is the unstated knowledge that 
Soviet Russia is the full, actual, literal, consistent embodiment 
of the morality of altruism, that Stalin did mot corrupt a 
noble ideal, that this is the only way altruism has to be or 
can ever be practiced. If service and self-sacrifice are a moral 
ideal, and if the “selfishness” of human nature prevents men 
from leaping into sacrificial furnaces, there is no reason—no 
reason that a mystic moralist could name—why a dictator 
should not push them in at the point of bayonets—for their 
own good, or the good of humanity, or the good of posterity, 
or the good of the latest bureaucrat’s latest five-yest plan. There 
is no reason that they can name to oppose amy atrocity. The 
value of a man’s life? His right to exist? His right to pursue 
his own happiness? These are concepts that belong to individ- 
ualism and capitalism—to the antithesis of the altruist 
morality. 

Twenty years ago, the conservatives were uncertain, evasive, 
mitally disarmed before the aggressive moral self-righteous- 
ness of the liberals. Today, both are uncertain, evasive, morally 
disarmed before the aggressiveness of the communists. It is 
not a moral aggressiveness any ionger, it is the plain aggres- 
siveness of a thug—but what disarms the modern intellectuals 
is the secret realization that a thug is the inevitable, ultimate 
and omly product of their cherished morality. 

I have said that faith and force are corollaries, and that 
mysticism will always lead to the rule of brutality. The cause 
of it is contained in the very nature of mysticism. Reason 
is the only objective means of communication and of under- 
standing among men; when men deal with one another by 
means of reason, reality is their objective standard and frame 
of reference. But when men claim to possess supernatural 
means of knowledge, no persuasion, communication or under- 
standing are possible. Why do we kill wild animals in the 
jungle? Because no other way of dealing with them is open 
to us. And that is the state to which mysticism reduces man- 
kind—a state where, in case of disagreement, men have no 
recourse except to physical violence. And more: no man 
or mystical elite can hold a whole society subjugated to their 
arbitrary assertions, edicts and whims, without the use of 
force. Anyone who resorts to the formula: “It’s so, because 
I say so,” will have to reach for a gun, sooner or later. Com- 
munists, like all materialists, are neo-mystics: it does not 
matter whether one rejects the mind in favor of revelations 
or in favor of conditioned reflexes. The basic premise and 
the results are the same. 

Such is the nature of the evil which modern intellectuals 
have helped to let loose in the world—and such is the nature 
of their guilt. 

Now take a look at the state of the world. The signs and 
symptoms of the Dark Ages are rising again all over the earth. 
Slave labor, executions withour trial, torrure chambers, con 
centration camps, mass slaughter—all the things which the 
capitalism of the Nineteenth Century had abolished in the 
civilized world, are now brought back by the rule of the 
neo-mystics. 

Look at the state of our intellectual life. In philosophy, 
the climax of the Kantian version of reason has brought us 
to the point where alleged philosophers, forgetting the exist- 
ence of dictionaries and grammar primers, run around study- 
ing such questions as: “What do we mean when we say 
‘The cat is on the mat’?”—while other philosophers proclaim 
that nouns are an illusion, but such terms as “if-then,” “but” 
and “or” have profound philosophical significance—while 
still others toy with the idea of an “index of prohibited 
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words” and desire to place on it such words as—I quote— 
“entity—essence—mind—matter—reality—thing.” 

In psychology, one school holds that man, by nature, is a 
helpless, guilt-ridden, instinct-driven automaton—while an- 
other school objects that this is not true, because there is no 
scientific evidence to prove that man is conscious. 

In literature, man is presented as a mindless cripple, in- 
habiting garbage cans. In art, people announce that they do 
not paint objects, they paint emotions. In youth movements 
—if that’s what it can be called—young men attract attention 
by openly announcing that they are “beat.” 

The spirit of it all, both the cause of it and the final 
climax, is contained in a quotation which I am going to read 
to you. I will preface it by saying that in “Atlas Shrugged” 
I stated that the world is being destroyed by mysticism and 
altruism, which are anti-man, anti-mind and anti-life. You 
have undoubtedly heard me being accused of exaggeration. I 
shall now read to you an excerpt from the paper of a 
professor, published by an Alumni Faculty Seminar of a 
prominent university. 

“Perhaps in the future reason will cease to be important. 
Perhaps for guidance in time of trouble, people will turn 
not to human thought, but to the human capacity for suffer- 
ing. Not the universities with their thinkers, but the places 
and people in distress, the inmates of asylums and concentra- 
tion camps, the helpless decision makers in bureaucracy and 
the helpless soldiers in foxholes—these will be the ones to 
lighten man’s way, to refashion his knowledge of disaster into 
something creative. We may be entering a new age. Our 
heroes may not be intellectual giants like Isaac Newton or 
Albert Einstein, but victims like Anne Frank, who will show 
us a greater miracle than thought. They will teach us how 
to endure—how to create good in the midst of evil and how 
to nurture love in the presence of death. Should this happen, 
however, the university will still have its place. Even the 
intellectual man can be an example of creative suffering.” 

Observe that we are not to question “the helpless decision 
makers in bureaucracy"—we are not to discover that they 
are the cause of the concentration camps, of the foxholes and 
of victims like Anne Frank—we are not to help such victims, 
we are merely to feel suffering and to learn to suffer some 
more—we can’t help it, the helpless bureaucrats can’t help it, 
nobody can help it—the inmates of asylums will guide us, 
not intellectual giants—suffering is the supreme value, not 
reason. 

This, ladies and gentlemen, is cultural bankruptcy. 

Since “challenge” is your slogan, I will say that if you are 
looking for a challenge, you are facing the greatest one in 
history. A moral revolution is the most difficult, the most 
demanding, the most radical form of rebellion, but that is the 
task to be done today, if you choose to accept it. When I 
say “radical,” I mean it in its literal and reputable sense: 
fundamental. Civilization does not have to perish. The brutes 
are winning only by default. But in order to fight them to 
the finish and with full rectitude, it is the altruist morality 
that you have to reject. 

Now, if you want to know what my philosophy, Objec- 
tivism, offers you—I will give you a brief indication. I will 
not attempt, in one lecture, to present my whole philosophy. 
| will merely indicate to you what I mean by a rational 
morality of self-interest, what I mean by the opposite of 
altruism, what kind of morality is possible to man and why. 
[ will preface it by reminding you that most philosophers— 
especially most of them today—have always claimed that 
morality is outside the province of reason, that no rational 
morality can be defined, and that man has no practical need 
of morality. Morality, they claim, is not a necessity of man’s 
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existence, but only some sort of mystical luxury or arbitrary 
social whim; in fact, they claim, nobody can prove why we 
should be moral at all; in reason, they claim, there’s no 
reason to be moral. 

I cannot summarize for you the essence and the base of 
my morality any better than I did it in “Atlas Shrugged.” So, 
rather than attempt to paraphrase it, I will read to you the 
passages from “Atlas Shrugged” which pertain to the nature, 
the base and the proof of my morality. 

“Man's mind is his basic tool of survival. Life is given to 
him, survival is not. His body is given to him, its sustenance 
is not. His mind is given to him, its content is not. To remain 
alive, he must act, arid before he can act he must know the 
nature and purpose of his action. He cannot obtain his food 
without a knowledge of food and of the way to obtain it. He 
cannot dig a ditch—or build a cyclotron—without a knowl- 
edge of his aim and of the means to achieve it. To remain 
alive, he must think. 

“But to think is an act of choice. The key to what you 
so recklessly call ‘human nature, the open secret you live 
with, yet dread to name, is the fact that man is a being of 
volitional consciousness. Reason does not work automatically; 
thinking is not a mechanical process; the connections of logic 
are not made by instinct. The function of your stomach, lungs 
or heart is automatic; the function of your mind is not. In 
any hour and issue of your life, you are free to think or 
to evade that effort. But you are not free to escape from your 
nature, from the fact that reason is your means of survival— 
so that for you, who are a human being, the question ‘to be 
or not to be’ is the question ‘to think or not to think.’ 

“A being of volitional consciousness has no automatic 
course of behavior. He needs a code of values to guide his 
actions. ‘Value’ is that which one acts to gain and keep, 
‘virtue’ is the action by which one gains and keeps it. ‘Value’ 
presupposes an answer to the question: of value to whom and 
for what? ‘Value’ presupposes a standard, a purpose and the 
necessity of action in the face of an alternative. Where there 
are no alternatives, no values are possible. 

“There is only one fundamental alternative in the universe: 
existence or non-existence—and it pertains to a single class 
of entities: to living organisms. The existence of inanimate 
matter is unconditional, the existence of life is not: it 
depends on a specific course of action. Matter is indestructi- 
ble, it changes its forms, but it cannot cease to exist. It is 
only a living organism that faces a constant alternative: the 
issue of life or death. Life is a process of self-sustaining and 
self-generated action. If an organism fails in that action, it 
dies; its chemical elements remain, but its life goes out of 
existence. It is only the concept of ‘Life’ that makes the 
concept of ‘Value’ possible. It is only to a living entity that 
things can be good or evil. 

“A plant must feed itself in order to live; the sunlight, 
the water, the chemicals it needs are the values its nature has 
set it to pursue; its life is the standard of value directing its 
actions. But a plant has no choice of action; there are 
alternatives in the conditions it encounters, but there is no 
alternative in its function: it acts automatically to further its 
life, it cannot act for its own destruction. 

“An animal is equipped for sustaining its life; its senses 
provide it with an automatic code of action, an automatic 
knowledge of what is good for it or evil. It has no power to 
extend its knowledge or to evade it. In conditions where its 
knowledge proves inadequate, it dies. But so long as it lives, 
it acts on its knowledge, with automatic safety and no power 
of choice, it is unable to ignore its own good, unable to 
decide to choose the evil and act as its own destroyer. 

“Man has no automatic code of survival. His particular dis- 
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tinction from all other living species is the necessity to act 
in the face of alternatives by means of volitional choice. He 
has no automatic knowledge of what is good for him or evil, 
what values his life depends on, what course of action it re- 
quires. Are you prattling about an instinct of self-preserva- 
tion? An instinct of self-preservation is precisely what man 
does not possess. An ‘instinct’ is an unerring and automatic 
form of knowledge. A desire is not an instinct. A desire to 
live does not give you the knowledge required for living. 
And even man’s desire to live is not automatic: your secret 
evil today is that that is the desire you do not hold. Your 
fear of death is not a love for life and will not give you the 
knowledge needed to keep it. Man must obtain his knowledge 
and choose his actions by a process of thinking, which nature 
will not force him to perform. Man has the power to act as 
his own destroyer—and that is the way he has acted through 
most of his history . . . 

“Man has been called a rational being, but rationality is a 
matter of choice—and the alternative his nature offers him 
is: rational being or suicidal animal. Man has to be man— 
by choice; he has to hold his life as a value—by choice; he has 
to learn to sustain it-—by choice; he has to discover the values 
it requires and practice his virtues—by choice. 

“A code of values accepted by choice is a code of morality. 

“Whoever you are, you who are hearing me now, I am 
speaking to whatever living remnant is left uncorrupted 
within you, to the remnant of the human, to your mind, 
and I say: There és a morality of reason, a morality proper 
to man, and Man’s Life is its standard of value. 

“All that which is proper to the life of a rational being is 
the good; all that which destroys it is the evil. 

“Man's life, as required by his nature, is not the life of a 
mindless brute, of a looting thug or a mooching mystic, but 
the life of a thinking being—nor life by means of force or 
fraud, but life by means of achievement—not survival at any 
price, since there's only one price that pays for man’s survival: 
reason. 

“Man's life is the standard of morality, but your own life 
is its purpose. If existence on earth is your goal, you must 
choose your actions and values by the standard of that which 
is proper to man—for the purpose of preserving, fulfilling 
and enjoying the irreplaceable value which is your life.” 

This, ladies and gentlemen, is what Objectivism offers you. 

And when you make your choice, I would like you to re- 
member that the only alternative to it is communist slavery. 





VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


The “middle-of-the-road” is like an umstable, radioactive 
element that can last only so long—and its time is running 
out. There is no more chance for a middle-of-the-road. 

The issue will be decided, not in the middle, but between 
the two consistent extremes. It’s Objectivism or communism. 
It’s a rational morality based on man’s right to exist—or 
altruism, which means: slave Jabor camps under the rule of 
such masters as you might have seen on the screens of your 
TV last year. If that is what you prefer, the choice is yours. 

But don’t make that choice blindly. You, the young genera- 
tion, have been betrayed in the most dreadful way by your 
elders—by those liberals of the thirties who armed Soviet 
Russia, and destroyed the last remnants of American capital- 
ism. All that they have to offer you now is foxholes, or the 
kind of attitude expressed in the quotation on “creative suf- 
fering” that I read to you. This is all that you will hear on 
any side: “Give up before you have started. Give up before 
you have tried.” And to make sure that you give up, they do 
not even let you know what the Nineteenth Century was. 
I hope this may not be fully true here, but I have met too 
many young people in universities, who have no clear idea, 
not even in the most primitive terms, of what capitalism 
really is. They do not let you know what the theory of capital- 
ism is, nor how it worked in practice, nor what was its actual 
history. 

Don’t give up too easily; don’t sell out your life. If you 
make an effort to inquire on your own, you will find that 
it is not necessary to give up and that the allegedly powerful 
monster now threatening us will run like a rat at the first 
sign of a human step. 

It is not physical danger that threatens you, and it is not 
military considerations that make our so-called intellectual 
leaders tell you that we are doomed. That is merely their 
rationalization. The real danger is that communism is an 
enemy whom they do not dare to fight on moral grounds, 
and it can be fought only on moral grounds. 

This, then, is the choice. Think it over. Consider the sub- 
ject, check your premises, check past history and find out 
whether it is true that men can never be free. It isn’t true, 
because they have been. Find out what made it possible. See 
for yourself. And then if you are convinced—rationally 
convinced—then let us save the world together. We still have 
time. 

To quote Galt once more, such is the choice before you. 
Let your mind and your love of existence decide. 


Blueprint For Latin America: 


FACTORIES OR FARMS 
By C. LANGDON WHITE, Department of Geography, Stanford University, Stanford, California 


Delivered before the California Council of Geography Teachers, San Jose, California, May 7, 1960 


HE WESTERN world’s transition from an agrarian 

society to an industrialized one has been singularly 

successful. The high level of living attained has aroused 
consideration and envy from the rest of the world. 

Today the so-called underdeveloped countries! of the world 
have a burning desire to undergo a similar development: they 
are consumed by pent-up discontents. If the peoples of North 
America and Western Europe enjoy the good life and the 
resultant high level of living, why, they ask, shouldn't they, 
too? The industrialization of the underdeveloped regions is 
indisputably one of the most formidable tasks confronting 


mankind today; in fact, some authorities regard it as the most 
formidable. While the “have countries” widen the gap be- 
tween themselves and the rest of the world (the “have-not 
countries”), intent upon preserving the status quo, the “have- 
not nations,” seek with restless envy to break out of the 
vicious circle into which inefficient resources utilization con- 
fines them. It is indeed unfortunate that this gap is widening 
at the very time the “have-not nations” are on the march in 
their “revolution of rising expectations.” Latin America is a 
segment of the “have-not” lands: not a single one of the 20 
countries is classed as developed; only a few, Argentina, Chile, 
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Uruguay, and Venezuela, are regarded even as intermediate. 
However, they are on the road toward the better life. Over 
vast areas in Latin America the level of living is substandard. 
What we in the United States regard as a good living is over 
most of that area restricted to a small proportion of the total 
population. Sixteen of the 20 Latin American nations rank 
among the poor nations of the world. However, their rank 
spreads from well-to-do Venezuela in fifteenth place to poor 
Bolivia in sixty-ninth place ia a list of 74 countries that does 
not include well-off United States and Canada. It is interesting 
to note that Venezuela, which ranked first in 1953 among the 
Latin American countries in average income per capita, ranked 
fifteenth among all countries; Uruguay which was second in 
Latin America ranked twenty-first on a world basis; and Ar- 
gentina, which was in third place, ranked twenty-sixth.” 

The Latin American countries are aware of the high level 
of living in the United States, attained in no small degree 
through manufacturing. They know, too, that the most indus- 
trialized are also the most advanced Latin American republics.* 
Hence to them industrialization appears to be the magic wand 
that will lift them out of their present economic and social 
backwardness. The theme song of nearly all Latin American 
governments is the great need for dollars to industrialize. One 
should not, of course, generalize on Latin America, for de- 
velopment has not been in the past and is not now uniform. 
There exists as much difference between Argentina and Bolivia 
as between Japan and China. If all 20 countries are alike in 
some respects, they are totally different in others. If we ignore 
this fact, we cannot possibly arrive at a true understanding of 
the lands and peoples to the south of us. 

Two POINTS OF VIEW 

Long-time students of Latin America know that the region's 
industrialization is the subject of a vast literature. One gleans 
from this literature that (1) industrialization will raise the 
standard of living and particularly result in the development of 
a middle class, (2) it will produce multi-facet economies, and 
(3) it will solve many of the problems that constantly plague 
the area. 

The typical attitude is that the only solution to the problem 
is more and more industrialization; however, the conversion 
from an agricultural economy to an industrial one contains 
the danger that the people may be flung directly into an 
economic and social revolution. 

The other point of view is less sanguine. It is not anti- 
industrialization but it assumes that for sound economic 
growth, the underdeveloped lands need balanced development 
of all segments of the economy. It doubts whether modern 
industry can be superimposed upon a feudalistic or semi- 
feudalistic society. It questions the wisdom of any country’s 
patterning itself precisely after any other, for each has its own 
peculiar demographic, economic, geographic, political, and 
social problems. There are certainly more dissimilarities than 
similarities among the 20 Latin American countries. In this 
address, I will support this second point of view. 


LATIN AMERICA PREDOMINANTLY AGRICULTURAL 


As of 1960, approximately 80 per cent of the people of 
Latin America are devoted exclusively to agriculture. The 
percentage obviously varies from country to country: Peru has 
60 per cent, Argentina only 39 per cent. While some areas 
rank with the best of the world’s farmlands, agriculture over 
most of the region from the Rio Grande to Cape Horn is 
prosecuted under extremely difficult and adverse conditions of 
climate, terrain, soils, drainage, and geographical location. 
Furthermore, the majority of the farmers have not been using 
the land scientifically; hence soil erosion is ruining sizable 
areas. In some countries clean-tilled crops are being grown 
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on slopes so steep as to make one marvel how the farmers man- 
age. Small wonder the topsoil melts away like sugar in water, 
that the land becomes unproductive, yields decline, and the 
tillers become increasingly impoverished. Hugh H. Bennett, 
former Director of the United States Soil Conservation Service, 
estimates that about one-fourth of the cultivated land (past 
and present) in South America has either been ruined or seri- 
ously damaged for further practical cultivation. Particularly 
is erosion bad on the steeper slopes of the Andes—in Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia. Bennett believes 
further that erosion is responsible in large part for the 
malnutrition, hunger, and famine that plague the area.* Yet 
a number of the Latin American countries have some of the 
best soil and forest protection legislation in the world; unfortu- 
nately, it is merely on paper. 

Much farm land, particularly where it is marginal and 
submarginal (and there is so very much of this kind), is 
operated on a subsistence basis, with ancient and inefficient 
methods. The majority of those who work the land do not own 
it but labor as peons. Land is in the hands of the few (in Cuba, 
for example, before Castro came into power, less than 8 per 
cent of the people controlled nearly three-fourths of the land). 
Latin America, for the most part, still is a land of /atifundia. 
Thus the rural populations tend to remain a separate and 
feudalistic segment of the society, screened from the effects of 
industrial and urban development. Millions of these people 
are positively outside a money economy—selling little and 
buying little. 

Considering that agriculture predominates over most of 
Latin America, it is rather shocking to learn that with the ex- 
ception of Argentina, Uruguay, Cuba, and Chile the diets of 
most of the inhabitants are inadequate on all counts. The aver- 
age caloric intake is about 2,400, varying from around 1,900 
in Peru to 3,200 in Argentina. While the total agricultural situ- 
ation in 1958-1959 exceeded the previous year by 3.5 per cent, 
the population is growing so rapidly that the per capita in- 
crease is only about 1 per cent. A wide variation obviously 
exists between nations in the area. In evaluating foodstuffs for 
well-balanced diets, authorities classify them either as energy 
foods or protective foods. The energy foods are supplied in the 
main by carbohydrates and fats, and are obtained most easily 
from cereals, sugar, and vegetable oils. These foods are non- 
protective but important from the standpoint of calories. The 
protective foods are supplied by milk, cheese, butter, eggs, 
meat, fish, and fresh vegetables and fruits. An individual starves 
when he lacks sufficient calories but he suffers from deficiency 
diseases through the lack of protective foods irrespective of 
calorie consumption. It is inability to obtain these protective 
foods or ignorance of their vital importance which is largely 
responsible for the widespread malnutrition throughout so 
much of Latin America. It is believed that even if the am-vunt 
of food were to be increased by 25 per cent, it would bring the 
diet barely above the minimum needed for health.® 


LATIN AMERICA: COLONIAL ECONOMY AND MONOCULTURE 

Possibly the economies of no other countries are so tied to 
monoculture as the majority of those comprising Latin America. 
A country may be regarded as having an economic colonial 
status when its economy is subject in large measure to ex: <al 
domination.® Such a country is invariably a producer and 
exporter of raw materials and foodstuffs and an importer of 
manufactured goods. Any such country is extremely vulnerable 
to changing international conditions and hence suffers from 
violent economic chills and fever. 

POPULATION: LATIN AMERICA—THE WORLD'S 
FASTEST GROWING MAJOR REGION 

No discussion dealing with Latin American agriculture and 

manufacturing can, if it is to be meaningful, omit the subject 
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of population. Population is probably the most important 
problem in the world today: at d:e present time most of the 
Latin American countries are not overpopulated: large seg- 
ments are almost empty; the coastal areas are quite well popu- 
lated but the vast interior is virtually empty. However, much 
of the region is overpopulated when considered in relation 
to the natural resources base. Let us not forget that the re- 
strictive environments of the Amazon Basin, Patagonia, parts 
of the Gran Chaco, and other large areas average less than one 
person per square mile. Let us not forget that because of the 
mountains, plateaus, deserts, and jungles, the large population 
of Mexico actually farms less than 4 per cent of the country’s 
total area. 

Latin America is today the world’s most explosive area of 
population growth. The estimated rate of growth for the whole 
of Latin America is 2.5 per cent annually, compared with the 
world rate of 1.6 per cent. Of course, the rate varies somewhat 
by country: in Mexico, it is very high (3 per cent), whereas 
in Argentina it is low (1.6 per cent). So rapidly is the popula- 
tion of the area as a whole increasing that it is expected to 
double in 20 years. Even faster growth is possible, since over 
much of the region modern medicine, sanitation, and hygiene 
are bringing about a marked decline in the death rate. And the 
traditionally high birthrates are expected to continue for many 
years. It is possible that Latin America may grow from a popu- 
lation of 163 million in 1950 to one of 592 million by the 
year 2000—a percentage gain of 263.2 per cent.’ Fortunately, 
this phase of rapid population growth is coming at a time when 
the existing density is mot great. The region is not faced, 
therefore, with a huge population growth to be added onto an 
already dense population, as is the case in China, India, and 
Egypt. 

As elsewhere among the world’s underdeveloped countries, 
there is much outmigration from the farms to the cities. This 
trend is most marked in Argentina where two thirds of the 
coral population dwells in urban centers, about half of them 
in Buenos Aires. In Latin America, except in Argentina, Chile, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela, however, this migration to Cities is 
not causing the agricultural population to diminish to any 
great extent. 

Is the birthrate in Latin America apt to decline markedly 
in the future? The migratory trend toward cities will no 
doubt help, for it is well known that fertility is lower among 
urban than among rural dwellers. Moreover, literacy is increas- 
ing and educated groups have lesser fertility than uneducated 
groups.* Ir seems logical then to believe that some 50 to 100 
years hence, the majority of Latin Americans might conceivably 
be living under conditions of urbanism, industrialism, and en- 
lighterment that might tend to lower the birth rate. 


THE URGE TO INDUSTRIALIZE 


No one reading the current literature on Latin America can 
fail to be impressed by the enthusiasm for industrialization. The 
writers urge that more industrial plants be constructed and 
they defend avidly the manufacturing that is now being carried 
on. Latin American politicos have been extremely sensitive to 
any criticism of this program. In 1948, the Abbink Com- 
mission was sent to Brazil to make an economic study. Its 
report was not well received by a number of responsible Bra- 
zilian officials because the Commission had urged, among other 
things, that a brake be put on industrial expansion unless agri- 
culrure and transportation were given parallel development. 

Two excellent books by Sanford Mosk® and by Frank Tan- 
nenbaum!® on Mexico irked many persons prominent in 
Mexican politics and finance. Commented one Latin American: 
“It seemed as if Mosk and Tannenbaum had thrown stones at 
a wasp’s nest.” 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


There are numerous examples of Latin American countries 
embarking on ambitious projects on the basis of no more than 
the general desire to industrialize and with inadequate informa- 
tion regarding the bases operative in the scientific location of 
industry (geographic, economic, engineering, social, political. 
and others) upon which the success of such projects depends 
The sporadic voices of caution invariably are ignored. 

What is it that Latin America hopes to get from industri- 
alization? A higher standard of living, greater employment, and 
a middle class. Agriculture alone, the political leaders know, 
cannot absorb the increase in human numbers. Many leaders 
believe, however, the cities can do so through industrialization 
Kingsley Davis, however, has pointed out that though industrial 
output in Latin America has risen, the proportion of the labor 
force employed in manufacturing has tended to remain sta- 
tionary." 

So intent has Latin America been to industrialize, regarding 
manufacturing as the ome way to progress, that frequently 
other aspects of the economy have been neglected 


HANDICAPS TO INDUSTRIALIZATION 


Industrialization in Latin America faces five major difti- 
culties: 

(1) The prevailing biting poverty and the widespread 
illiteracy of the people, which restrict the market for fabricated 
products and reduce the supply of skilled workers to man the 
plants. 

(2) Scarcity of local capital. In pre-industrial societies, pres- 
tige lies in land ownership. The well-to-do (and these are a 
mere veneer numerically in Latin American countries) have 
been largely uninterested in manufacturing. Capital from the 
masses is an illusion; the majority of the people live too close 
to the level of bare subsistence to have funds for creating new 
real capital. Accordingly, for many years to come industrializa- 
tion must depend to a very considerable degree on foreign 
capital. However, for foreign capital to enter a given country, 
the “investment climate” must be good and the political situ- 
ation must be reasonably stable. Elmer W. Pehrson, authority 
on mineral economics, states that very few underdeveloped 
countries have realistic laws and regulations that encourage 
private capital to invest in the development of minerals.!* 

(3) The prevalent concept of national self-sufficiency— 
that a country must have industrial plants and that these must 
make use of domestic raw materials even at high cost. It is 
difficult, for example, to understand how a country like Argen- 
tina can justify an iron and steel industry from an economic 
standpoint. 

(4) Inadequate transportation. With few exceptions the 
railroads are so poorly integrated with the settlement pattern 
that the movement of goods is very costly. The early railroads 
financed and built by British and French interests were de- 
signed principally for the transport of raw materials to 
seaports and hence are not adequate for the correlation of 
manufacturing industries producing and distributing consumer 
goods for the domestic market. More often than not a coun- 
try’s railroads are of several gauges. 

(5) The scarcity of technological know-how. The tradi- 
tional education has not been along engineering and scientific 
lines. This deficiency, however, is presently being corrected 
It is reliably reported that Latin Americans respond well to 
training in U. S. techniques. Hundreds of young men are 
learning skills in the United States, Western Europe, and the 
USSR. 

Also it must be remembered that industrialization is not 
spontaneous but is a process of social change that takes place 
over a considerable period of time. It required about two 
centuries in Western Europe and the United States 
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C. LANGDON WHITE 


LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES NOT SATISFIED WITH 
LIGHT INDUSTRY: WANT HEAVy INDUSTRY, TOO 


The tendency in Latin America is to go overboard on in- 
dustrialization programs and to engage in much industrializa- 
tion of the wrong kind. If Latin American nations are 
determined to manufacture, the majority of them should 
emphasize light, labor-intensive industries, because these make 
the best use of scarce capital and abundant labor. Thus meat 
packing, flour milling, textile fabrication, ore reduction, and 
petroleum refining are the types of industries that can be 
defended as economically justifiable.'* 

But national governments have wanted iron and steel mills, 
for the metallurgical industry is the “barometer of industry”; 
it is also a “seed industry.” Hence, seven Latin American 
countries—Argentina, Mexico, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Peru, 
and Venezuela—have moved onto the world’s iron and steel 
map. In most instances, these are national steel plants. Such 
projects are a heavy drain on scarce capital resources which 
would yield considerably higher returns if invested in lighter 
industries. Costs of production are high; I am certain that 
there is not a country in Latin America that could not pur- 
chase its steel at much lower cost abroad. Some of the indus- 
tries are experiencing heavy financial losses. “Costs and prices 
are high because the market is small, and the market is small 
because costs and prices are high.” In several instances the 
programs bear little relation to the realities of available private 
capital and the amounts needed. William L. Shurz has put 
the situation in proper perspective: 

Also the obsession for heavy industry in economically 
immature countries has led to plans that are far in 
advance of their present stage of development. After all, 
Brazil is the only Latin American republic that is ready 
for a full-fledged capital goods industry.’* 

To be sure, Latin America has iron ore in abundance, but it 
is widely dispersed, often inaccessible, and not always of 
desirable grade. However, Venezuela and Brazil possess some 
of the richest ore in the world. Latin America is one of the 
world’s poorest regions in coal, particularly coking coal, 
without which heavy industry cannot go far.’® Scientists in all 
iron and steel-making lands are desperately trying to by-pass 
the coal (coke)-burning blast furnace,’® '- ™® but until 
technology provides a workable and economical substitute, not 
much can be expected of heavy industry in Latin America. 
Furthermore, in all the countries, with the exception of Brazil 
and Mexico, the populations are so small and/or the majority 
of the people are so poor as to greatly restrict the market 
and large, integrated steel plants involving huge investments 
thus find it difficult to operate efficiently and profitably. 

Colombia's steel plant at Paz del Rio is a case in point. A 
mission of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development gave careful consideration to the creation of a 
completely integrated steel industry and to a more modest 
one—one that would use scrap. 

The Mission is very sympathetic toward this desire 
(to have a fully integrated iron and steel industry), 
provided it can be demonstrated that the production of 
steel products in Colombia is economic, that is, that 
it can be carried out so that steel can be sold at a price 
comparable to the price of imported material ex duty .. . 

It seems apparent that the location of the proposed 
plant, on the one hand, and the smallness of the market, 
on the other, make it premature and inadvisable at this 
time to consider the erection of either the larger or 
smaller integrated steel projects at Belencito.!® 

Despite the recommendation, Colombia built the installa- 
tion in 1954 at a cost of approximately $125 millioa, much of 
which was borrowed from French sources. After several years 
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ot halting operation, the plant not only tailed to meet any 
appreciable part of the Colombian demand for steel, but it 
also needed badly another $50 million to keep afloat. More 
over, in order to protect Paz del Rio, the Colombian Govern- 
ment had to drive the price of imported steel up approximately 
30 per cent. Among the factors retarding the Colombian 
steel project have been insufficient skilled labor, poor equip- 
ment, a small and specialized market, and other economic and 
geographic disadvantages. The story of Paz del Rio dramat 
ically illustrates the disastrous financial consequences of in 
itiating heavy industry in an underdeveloped country.*° 
M. A. Hall and A. A. Rogow have said: “The fact remains 
that a steel industry is a luxury which Latin Americans can 
afford only in terms of broader and non-economic considera 
tions.””"! 
AGRICULTURE VERSUS INDUSTRIALIZATION OR 
AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRIALIZATION: 


GREAT NEED Is FOR BALANCE IN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMEN1 

Many Latin American countries recently have been giving 
manufacturing the green light, believing that it would solve 
many if not all of their major problems. Often their govern- 
ments concentrated on spectacular industrial projects that 
neglected agriculture. Mexico was one of the first Latin 
American countries to hearken to the siren call of indus- 
trialization. But as Sanford Mosk has said, Mexico learned 
that its factories were producing for a phantom market, since 
70 per cent of the population consisted of farmers with very 
little purchasing power. This was true when Mosk’s book 
was written; it is not true today; for now farming absorbs 
about 54 per cent, not 70 per cent, of the work force. At 
that time the farm population was receiving only one-fifth of 
the national income. The Mexican farmer could not be a larger 
buyer until he became a larger producer of crops. Fortunately, 
the Mexican Government was quick to learn its lesson and 
acted promptly: there is no longer a conflict between agri- 
culture and manvfactuting. Rather, a simultaneous develop- 
ment is going forward in doth fields. By improving agriculture, 
a market for the new products of the various industries is 
being created. Moreover, according to Flores, manufacturing is, 
to some extent, relieving the population pressure in the 
rural areas by providing employment opportunities in the 
cities. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


It has been pointed out that Latin America, for the most 
part, is underdeveloped, that the majority of its people ate 
ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed; that hunger is ever present 
among a large segment of the population, that illiteracy is 
high, disease rampant, and life expectancy low, though 
rising; that only about 5 per cent of the region is arable and 
that agriculture alone cannot be expected to support the 
people as it does, for example, in the United States, 
where 25 per cent of the area is arable and scientific methods 
and labor-saving machinery are employed, that it is the 
fastest-growing region in the world so far as human beings 
are concerned; that the land system is unequable, with a small 
percentage of the population controlling nearly all the land. 
But it has also been pointed out that the masses are no longer 
willing to accept their lot philosophically: they want the 
benefits of the good life and they want them now. Their 
leaders have told them that industrialization is the panacea. 
But is it? I do not think so. We have seen that Latin 
America lacks many of the fundamental bases for successful 
and profitable industrialization—capital equipment, tech- 
nological know-how, sizable market with adequate purchasing 
power, suitable transport facilities, sufficient raw materials, 
and others." Latin America cannot possibly attain in a few 
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years the level of living attained in Anglo-America and 
Western Europe in the course of centuries. 

Industrialization is merely one in a list of several major 
circumstances that may contribute to raising the level of living 
throughout the region. Even more important is population 
control; obviously, many hurdles lie athwart this path—some 
economic. some political, some religious. But with the birth 
rate remaining static or almost static, while the death rate 
falls, the region faces in the future an almost insuperable 
problem unless the rapid increase in population is curtailed. 
Our optimistic philosophy leads us to believe that a balance 
in population will come automatically, that technology will 
provide the food and other necessaries in the proportions 
needed. I would prefer to agree with Harrison Brown: 

s unless human fertility decreases fairly rapidly, 
which seems unlikely, it is doubtful that the lot of the 
average person in Latin America will improve ap- 
preciably during the course of the next century. Indeed, it 
seems likely that we see in Latin America a vast con- 
tinent-wide slum in the making. There will be consider- 
able differences between areas, but the region as a whole 
seems destined to be an impoverished one far into the 
future.** 

Finally, what is the industrial situation in Latin America 
today? Industrialization is going forward and it is doing so 
at a rapid pace. Over much of Latin America, the picture 
long given us by the movies is no longer true. Chile in 1960 
is no longer the Chile of George M. McBride of the 1930’s.*° 
Regardless of how pessimistic one might be regarding indus- 
trialization in Latin America, one cannot but be impressed by 
Brazil's three-fold increase in industrial production during 
the past 20 years and by the 15 per cent of the Brazilian 
labor force now engaged in industry. But most of the countries 
show little promise of getting into the same industrial class 
as the United States, Great Britain, West Germany, the 
U.S.S.R., and Japan. Industrialization indisputably does have 
a prominent place in the sound plans for raising the standard 
of living of the Latin American nations. But an impressive 
and economically sound industrialization, at least in the heavy 
category, cannot come fast: it must come by evolution not by 
revolution. 

The need is for Latin Americans to appraise their po- 
tentialities dispassionately and to define their courses of action 
undeluded by the glamour of industrialization or any other 
single remedy.*® Since the large population must be fed, 
agriculture dare not be neglected. With these things in mind, 
let us now return to the subject of this address: “Blueprint 
for Latin America: Factories or Farms?” The answer, it seems 
to me, is factories and farms 

In short, it seems desirable to build both agriculture and 
manufacturing simultaneously on solid economic foundations, 
for development of the one will strengthen the other. The 
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speaker questions the wisdom of developing industry and 
agriculture as distinct and isolated economic sectors.** 
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